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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~————- e 

HERE is a loll in the greater operations in South 
Africa. Lord Roberts at Bloemfontein is delaying his 
invasion of the Transvaal in order to clear the country 
between him and Cape Colony thoroughly alike of enemies 
and rebels. The enemies are surrendering by hundreds, all 
Free Staters, in fact, being so willing tu submit that Mr. 
Steyn has publicly threatened them with death,—an impotent 
threat, but indicative of the leaders’ temper. Lord Roberts 
is also accumulating stores, and providing remounts, it is 
said successfully, for his great cavalry force. Sir Redvers 
Buller at Ladysmith also delays his burst through the 
Drakensberg until the Ladysmith garrison has recovered, 
and possibly also until his Commander-in-Chiefis ready. ‘Ihe 
delay will only last a few days, and is of great use as allowing 
time for the recent facts to penetrate into the Transvaal. The 
Transvaalers have been so bemused with falsehoods, especially 
as to their losses, that they are unable to believe in defeat, or 
tocomprehend that they are now fighting their superior in 
strategy. The truth, however, always gets through in the 
end, as it did to the Parisians in 1814, though Napoleon was 

nearly as bold a manufacturer of news as President Kruger. 





The Pretorians have practically confessed an understanding 
with the disloyalists in Cape Colony. One or two of the 
latter are being tried for treason, and so concerned is 
President Kruger about their fate that on February 1th 
be intimated to Lord Salisbury that he might avenge their 
sentences on the prisoners in his hands. Lord Salisbury, of 
course, replied that the President would be held personally 
responsible for any such outrage. ‘That means, writes 
Mr. Krager to the Mew York Herald, that “he will 
hang ME,” and he expresses contempt for the threat. 
With the surrender of Cronje, of course, this danger 
vanishes; and the Boer agents are now busily spreading 
a report that they will destroy Jchannesburg and the 
mines. They hope by this threat to stimulate the German 
and French Governments into intervention, but as yet 
they have only annoyed their French and German sup- 
porters, who want to believe the Boers highly civilised 
and bumane warriors. The mines cannot be destroyed, 
though they can be temporarily injured, and Johannes- 
burg would rise from its ashes as Chicago did. These 
threats are, in fact, only advertisements of the rage of 
the Boer leaders, who are aware of the full extent of their 
defeats, who are warned from Cape Colony that the stream of 
reinforcements never ends, and who perceive symptoms that 
their authority over their deluded followers is waning. They 
have always concealed their losses, and lately they havé 
been obliged to invent victories. 








Anxiety is for the moment confined to the fate of Mafe- 
king. Colonel Plumer, who is advancing from the North to 
relieve the town, seems to have been stopped about fifty miles 
off, probably by some difficulty as to supplies. The Boer 
officer, Commandant Snyman, who is conducting the siege, 
has therefore marched against him, and has driven in his 
advanced pickets at Pitsani. By the latest accounts fight- 
ing was still in progress, and though we need not be- 
lieve Boer accounts of their successes, it seems clear 
that relief from the North has been arrested, and may 
possibly be too late. There is, however, still hope that an 
undescribed force from the South, which was, it is per- 
sistently rumoured, despatched immediately after the relief 
of Kimberley, may be within striking distance. Indeed, 
reports to that effect are said to have reached the War 
Office, but up to Friday afternoon this pleasing ramour 
remained unconfirmed. We should add that at Cape Town 
the Dutch believed the relief to be certain, and that the 
Premier, Mr. Schreiner, to conciliate the loyalists, has 
ordered a general holiday to celebrate the event. Why 
he picks out that particular triamph for celebration is not 
explained. 


Nowhere has the rumour of intervention been more indig.- 
nantly resented than in the most radical and democratic of 
our Colonies. Lord Ranfurly, the Governor of New Zealand, 
has cabled an important message on this subject to Mr. 
Chamberlain. The people of New Zealand, he says, desire to 
express their endorsement of the Imperial Government's 
rejection of intervention in South Africa and refusal 
to assent to the independence of the Republics. ‘ My 
Government,” continues the message, ‘“‘ assures her Majesty’s 
Government that New Zealand will support to the last the 
Mother-country, as far as lies in their power, in maintaining 
that position, which has been taken up irrespective of conse- 
quences.” He also adds that large numbers of good riders 
and shots are ready to proceed to South Africa to relieve the 
Imperial forces, if the latter are required elsewhere. These 
sentiments were expressed with even greater vigour in the 
speech addressed on Tuesday by Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand 
Premier, to the fourth contingent from that Colony. He 
said that the Colony would uphold the position of the 
Mother-country ‘at any cost,” and would do her utmost to 
help England to “deal with any unfriendly Power daring 
to meddle with the settlement between the Empire and the 
Boer Republics.” New Zealand, which admits Maoris to its 
House of Representatives, is no admirer of a nation which, 
under the mask of a Republic, practises exclusive dealing in 
the franchise. 


The informal appeal of the Queen to her people to recog- 
nise the heroism of her Irish soldiers has met with am eager 
response. In all parts of Great Britain, especially the 
Metropolis, St. Patrick’s Day was treated not as an Irish, but 
as a national, festival. Tons of shamrocks were imported, 
green flags were waving everywhere, green ribbons were 
fluttering in every street, and it might fairly be said that for 
one day at least Ireland’ had conquered England. From all 
the Colonies and India telegrams have come in announcing 
the pleasure of the Irish, soldiers and civilians alike, at the 
recognition of their emblem and at the Queen’s promise of a 
visit to Ireland; and from no Englishman or Scotchman has 
there come a word of protest. The two nations, in fact, are 
unanimons in praising the Queen for her right-minded, as 
well as tactful, initiative. As usual there is in Ireland an 
irreconcilable faction, led this time by Mr. Dillon, who, seeing 
that his rival Mr. Redmond is inclined to be placable, grasps 
at his opportunity, waves his shillelagh, screams out that 
Trish and Scotch soldiers are sent to the front to die, and 
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declares that since the Queen has adopted the shamrock he 
will never wear it again. There are people whom benefits 
always embitter, and we can therefore understand Mr. Dillon’s 
bitterness, but his want of acumen puzzles us in an Irishman. 
Can he not see that if he really wants Home-rule his cue is 
to curse the British Parliament and bless the British Queen ? 
Then he could plead that he had reconciled loyalty to Ireland 
with loyalty to the throne. 


The rumours of an early Dissolution are reviving fast. 
This Parliament met for the first time on August 12th, 1895, 
and might therefore sit until July, 1902, but it is an un- 
written Constitutional rule that no Parliament shall expire 
by efflaxion of time. If it did we might in a great emergency 
be left without a Parliament, which would mean either a 
paralysis of government or the calling of a Convention. Few 
Parliaments survive even five complete years, and it is 
imagined that if the war is over by July this Parliament 
will not. Those who believe this say that all necessary 
business, especially financial, is being rapidly pushed forward, 
that the Liberals will not regain popularity until the war 
has been forgotten, and that the Government hopes, 
after surmounting a grave emergency and _ greatly 
strengthening the Empire, to preserve its irresistible 
majority. They even argue that the extension of the 
principle of compensation for accidents to the agricultural 
classes is a highly contentions proposal, and that it was 
only accepted, as it was on Wednesday, without a division, 
by both sides of the House, in view of the importance of 
the labourers’ vote. Such speculations are very natural, 
especially when one party greatly dreads a Dissolution, and 
the precedents rather favour them, but they are a little like 
speculations on the result of a war. You never quite know 
what will happen, or what is in the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Sir Edward Grey on Tuesday made an excellent speech to 
the City Liberal Club. He described the Liberal party, of 
which he is so distinguished a member, as in a bad way, and 
doubted if it would be better until it widened its basis by 
accepting the idea of Imperialism, and then passed on to the 
war. He denied that we should come out of the war in an 
aggressive temper, but in one of greater seriousness. We 
should be stronger, no doubt, but we should have a keener 
realisation of the horrors of war. The expense of the war 
would be great, but it was clear from the Dutch armaments 
that even had peace been maintained we should have had to 
station fifty thousand troops in South Africa merely for our 
own protection. He could not agree to continue the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, as that would only lead to another 
war, but he demurred to the idea of making them Crown 
Colonies. He would prefer to continue military occupation, 
as the intermediate stage between their former status and 
their freedom as self-governing Colonies of the Empire. 
That is, we are convinced, a wise opinion, and if we are not 
mistaken it is the one to which general opinion is turning. 
Let the Republics be declared British, let the general in 
command of the garrison govern with a fairly free hand for 
a short period, and then let them be free Colonies with a 
household suffrage for all whites who have resided there a 
year. The only difficulty we foresee in that arrangement is 
possible clashing between the War Office and the Colonial 
Oftice, but that could be avoided by a littie judgment. 


Lord Lansdowne made a statement in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday with regard to the training of the Yeomanry this 
year. The main feature of the projected arrangement, which 
the Secretary of War was careful to describe as of an 
emergency character, is the establishment, in lieu of the 
ordinary training, of special camps of instruction—within 
easy access of the regiments concerned and also of rifle ranges 
~-which the Yeomanry would be invited to attend. The 
camps will last twenty-eight days. Each Yeoman attending 
will be allowed £5 on producing a suitable horse, and the con- 
tingent allowance paid to the corps will be raised from £3 to 
£5. These concessions, however, depend (1) on 50 per cent. 
of the corps attending, (2) on each man putting in a minimum 
of fourteen days’ attendance and going through a special 
musketry course. The main object of the camps would be 
practice in dismounted and outpost duties, only a few days 





being devoted to light cavalry training. Lord Lans 

who disclaimed all intention to lay hands rash] me 
Yeomanry, declared that the War Office would a ra > 
experience gained from the service of the Yeomanry} te 
Africa, and welcome the suggestions of mg ns ws 
return. He would shortly make a separate statement i 7 
Volunteers, with whom they proposed to deal in an a : 
manner, and announced that it had been decided to a oe 
an Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, who would “mae 
forth be distinct from the Inspector-General of Recruiting. 





An interview with Mr. Rhodes appeared in the Daily Mar 
of Saturday last in which grave charges are levelled a in 
General Buller and Colonel Kekewich. The delay in ee 
Kimberley was, in Mr. Rhodes’s opinion, inexcusuble 
General Buller’s instructions to Lord Methuen were ne 
dalous”; it would have been a “disgrace to England” haa 
they been carried out. As regards the siege, Mr, Rhodes 
went on:—“I found plenty todo. We organised a troop of 
eight hundred horse, we built a cannon, we supplied water 
from the mines when the Boers cut off the water supply, we 
set up a soup kitchen and distributed ten thousand rations a 
day, and—ah! there was enough todo. The military worried 
us about all these things. They did not believe in them? 
After giving various instances of alleged vexatious interfer. 
ence and unwarrantable neglect on the part of the military 
authorities, Mr. Rhodes actually contended that they had 
exaggerated the number of the enemy “simply because py 
doing so we account for bad generalship withont confessing 
it.” We have no desire to minimise the services undoubtedly 
rendered by Mr. Rhodes during the siege, and above all, the 
generosity which his worst enemies have never denied him; 
but it may be pointed ont first, that his efficiency asa military 
expert is somewhat discounted (a) by his historic remark 
before the war about the Boer military resources being the 
greatest unpricked bubble in existence ; () by his connection 
with the humiliating fiasco of the Jameson Raid; and 
second, that there is a general consensus of opinion in quarters 
by no means hostile to Mr. Rhodes that Colonel Kekewich 
and his Staff grappled with the very serious problems of the 
civil situation in Kimberley with conspicuous tact and ability, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made an interesting 
statement in the House on Monday with regard to the War 
Loan. The number of applications was about 39,800, and the 
total amount applied for was £335,500,000, so that, roughly 
speaking, the loan was subscribed for eleven times over. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer went on to say that the number 
of applications from £100 to £1,000, both inclusive, was 
30,800, or more than three-quarters of the whole ; from £1,100 
to £100,000, it was 8,630; and from £100,000 to £1,000,000, 
344. The largest application was for £10,000,000, and the 
system of allotment adopted was that large applicants (i, 
for £10,000 and upwards) should receive 6 per cent.; while 
applicants for lesser sums would receive allotments varying 
from 6 per cent. to an allotment in full for as many of the 
smallest as could be arranged. He was unable to say how 
much of the total had been applied for from abroad. The 
result of the floating of the War Loan may have disappointed 
those who prophesied it would be subscribed for twenty times 
over, but, on the other hand, it has equally falsified the gloomy 
vaticinations of those pessimists who actually declared that, as 
the great financiers were left out in the cold, the Govern. 
ment would have the greatest difficulty in getting the 
amount at all. 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 
fraudulent Army contractors was not altogether satisfactory. 
It was quite evident from the facts adduced during the dis- 
cussion that although, as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said, 
great frauds on the War Office are not frequent, small frauds 
are. The regular way'is for a firm to cheat the Depart- 
ment, to be struck off the list of persons with whom 
Governments will make contracts, and to reappear under an 
alias which the Office, from ignorance or indifference, does 
not detect. Mr. Powell Williams made an adroit though not 
convincing defence, and pleaded that the complete publicity 
which is recommended as the best punishment might inflict 
injury on respectable firms whose supplies were rejected for 
some minute fault. He may have been right in that, bat he 
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mself and the Department too much on the defensive, 

‘ao the impression that he thought a percentage of fraud 
oe unavoidable. The country thinks it would be quite 
= if the cheating of the Department were treated as 
rind of treason—which it is—and punished with five years’ 


put hi 








penal servitude. 


The Melbourne correspondent of the Zimes cabled an 
and welcome piece of news on Wednesday. Lord 
Tennyson, Governor of Sonth Australia, has received a tele. 
yam from Mr: Chamberlain stating that the War Office 
offers one hundred and fourteen commissions to Australians 
jn the infantry and Royal Artillery—The omission of the 
cavalry is, we trust, 2 mere oversight. ‘Tie War Office by 
this time must have been cured of their disregard for that 
arm.—Oandidates must be between twenty and thirty years 
of age, and their selection is entrusted to the Governors and 
Military Commandants. No doubt a similar offer has 
been or will be made to the other Colonies represented at 
the front, to New Zealand for example, which is sending 
a fifth contingent on the 31st, bringing the total number 
of its men employed in active service in South Africa up 
to two thousand. The recognition of the services of the 
Canadian contingent will probably take some special form,— 
let us hope the repatriation of the 100th “ Royal Canadian” 
Regiment, a step which the Dominion Government, in an 
Order in Council passed two months ago, strongly urged the 
War Office to take. 


important 





The Indian Budget, presented on March 2lst, is un- 
expectedly reassuring. The heavy charges for the famine in 
the past year have been discharged out of revenue, there 
would bnt for the famine have been a large surplus, and a 
probable surplus is anticipated for 1900-1901 of £160,000. 
(Might we suggest that in the synopsis always forwarded by 
the Viceroy by telegraph the totals should be given as well 
as surpluses or deficiencies?) The introduction of a gold 
standard has been effected almost silently, and none of the 
expected difficulties have occurred. Gold being wanted in 
India, gold has “rushed” to India as any other article of 
commerce would, more than six and a half millions being 
received in eleven months. This gold floats, too, so that the 
Government expects to have too much of it, and pays it 
away on demand, keeping only a minimum supply in hand of 
£5,000,000. The relation of gold to silver has become so 
stable that the Treasury feels justified in treating fifteen rupees 
as the permanent equivalent of a sovereign, and presenting 
its accounts as in England in pounds sterling. It is acurious 
illustration of the way things are going, that the Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, who has 
produced these gratifying results, has been induced by a 
private firm to resign his post. Able financiers are in such 
request that even Empires cannot afford to give what 
capitalists will pay for their assistance. 

The death of General Sir William Lockhart, Commander- 
in-Chief in India, is a great disappointment to all Anglo- 
Indians. They believed him to be not only an excellent 
general and a good organiser, but a soldier-statesman who 
could be trusted to advise the Government wisely on complex 
questions like the defence of the frontier, the relation of the 
Queen’s troops to the native soldiers, the distribution of the 
Anny, which has been materially affected by the development 
of railways, and, above all, the reorganisation of the supply 
and transport services. That his advice as to frontier defence 
has already had great weight is evident from the change of 
policy recently adopted by the Indian Government, but Sir 
William was grievously hampered throughout his short term 
by the state of his health, which he would never allow to 
interfere with his official duties. He might have lived years 
in retirement, but the labours of an Indian Commander-in- 
Chief, which never end, and grave heart disease, are incom- 
patible. 


The strange hallucination of the French that we desire war 
with them has induced the Gaulois to “circularise” a number 
of English notabilities, and Tuesday’s issue contains answers, 
amongst others, from Cardinal Vaughan, the Bishop of 
London, Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Frederick Carrington, Sir John Colomb, and Mr. Arnold- 





Forster. Needless to say, the writers are unanimous in 





repudiating the notion that England wishes for war with 
France. Sir Frederick Carrington does not exaggerate when 
he says, “I share the belief, which is that of every reasonable 
Englishman, that nobody dreams of so astounding an act of 
madness as a declaration of war with France;” and Lord 
Russell of Killowen understates the truth when he declares 
that any “ public man in either of the two countries who uses 
expressions calculated to create or excite feelings of animosity 
between the two peoples is acting contrary to the interests of 
the two countries.” The appearance of these letters in the 
Gaulots is all the more creditable because of the reactionary 
and anti-English bias of that journal. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that they may reassure those sensitive Frenchmen 
who have evolved this chimera of English aggression out of 
the consciousness that they are not ready for war, and that 
therefore some one—England for choice—is bound to attack 
them at the earliest opportunity. The French have always 
been at the mercy of their logical subtlety. 

The Mafeking correspondent of the Tes, in a long 
despatch dated January 3rd and published on Tuesday, gives 
a curiously interesting study of Colonel Baden-Powell. So 
far from being the joyous farcevr as described in so many 
accounts, the defender of Mafeking is said to be a silent man, 
of unbending reserve, outwardly maintaining an impenetrable 
screen of self-control, and observing with a cynical smile the 
foibles and caprices of those around him. “ Every passing 
townsman regards him with curiosity mixed with awe. He 
does not go about freely, since he is tied to his office through the 
multitudinous cares of his command, and he is chiefly happy 
when he can snatch the time to escape upon one of those 
nocturnal silent expeditions”—espionage excursions to the 
Boer lines—which have enabled him so often to forestall their 
next move and counteract their next attack. 


The National or St. Patrick’s Day Banquet held by the 
Irish Nationalists at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday proved a 
somewhat stormy affair. Mr. John Redmond, who presided, 
described the war as ‘‘ brutal and cruel,” and said that they 
were nearer a great development of the Irish question than 
many people supposed. His congratulatory references to the 
reunion of the Irish party proved unfortunately premature, 
for Mr. Blake—who recently declared that he would take 
arms to repel any Irish-American invasion of Canada—was 
denied a hearing, and the mere mention by Mr. McHugh, M.P. 
of the name of Mr. William O’Brien gave rise to a free fight, 
only quelled by the humiliating intervention of the police. 
The report of the proceedings reads like a prose version of 
the “rows and the ructions of Lannigan’s Ball,” in which, as 
in the banquet at the Hotel Cecil, a leading part was played 
by a gentleman of the name of McHugh, 





The Messrs. Rowntree, the well-known Quaker merchants 
whose premises were recently wrecked on the occasion of 
Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner’s visit to Scarborough, have issued 
a most dignified and magnanimous address to their fellow- 
citizens. In evidence of their desire to assuage local 
animosities they announce that it is not their intention to 
make any claim against the Borough Fund for property 
damaged or destroyed, adding, in words that must not be 
spoiled by any condensation, “ The loss of property, though 
not light to some of us, is as nothing compared to the peril to 
which some of those dearer to us than life were that night 
exposed, or with the loss of free speech won for us by brave 
men and women of old.” After protesting against the “cruel 
lawlessness” of midnight assaults on the homes of women, 
children, and aged persons, pointing out that Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner was not a Boer but a Colonial fellow-subject of 
British blood, and reminding their readers of Burke’s appeal 
to his fellows “so to be patriots as not to forget to be 
gentlemen,” they conclude with the observation that “ history 
often has to reverse the popular verdicts of the day, and we 
believe it will reverse the verdict of violence which has been 
given against us.” The Scarborough rowdies must be in- 
corrigible if they can read this document without feeling 
heartily ashamed of themselves; and the Quaker body will 
be gratified to see their old principles acted on in the old way 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 102, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
OUR PROSPECTS. 


‘ie first act of the South African drama dragged, and 
seemed to the over-impatient audience tediously long, 
but the second has gone through with a rapidity of which 
Field-Marshal Roberts, in a General Order to his troops, 
is justifiably proud. He has conquered the Orange Free 
State and occupied its capital in.twenty-nine days. Con- 
sidering the character of the enemy, the great distances 
to be traversed, and the endless difficulties of transport, 
that is splendid ; and allowing always for the unforeseen, 
and especially for the risks to which the life of the chief 
strategist is necessarily exposed, we see many reasons for 
believing that the third and fourth acts—the passage 
over the drifts of the Vaal, and the long tramp 
across the plains to Pretoria—may be accomplished 
with nearly equal speed. The conditions which so 
hampered us at first have almost all disappeared. We 
have a general who is a real brain to his army, that 
army is strong enough for its work, there is a magnificent 
force of cavalry—larger, we fancy, than a British general 
has ever commanded before—and the weak points of the 
enemy are at last thoroughly understood. Like most 
half-disciplined troops, the Boers have an even exaggerated 
horror of being attacked in rear, and, like all mounted 
infantry, are more anxious about their horses, which have 
no rifles, than about themselves, who have. There will be 
a great effort, we doubt not, to defend the Drakensberg 
on the one hand, and the Vaal on the other, but it 
will not be the kind of effort which was made to defend 
the hills round Ladysmith and the Modder River. 
Morale counts heavily in battle, and the morale of the 
Boers has suffered some of the rudest shocks. In the 
first place, they have been disillusioned, and that by a 
process which convicts their leaders of something like 
wilful deception. We write on good evidence when we 
say that the average Boer, when the negotiations began, 
disbelieved in the existence of a powerful British army, and 
the ability of the Queen to despatch more than twenty 
thousand men for an invasion of his States. He finds 
himself confronted by an army of nearly two hundred 
thousand men, which is incessantly reinforced by still 
more soldiers, who drop into Cape Town with every 
succeeding week. He thought, moreover, that a British 
soldier was always more or less of a fool in uniform, that 
he knew nothing of frontier warfare, that he would always 
attack in front, and that consequently he could always 
be repulsed with heavy loss. The leaders, in fact, have 
always traded on this idea, and have written their absurd 
bulletins to suit it. The Boer now knows that his own 
strategy is child’s play as compared with that of a 
competent general; that he can be outmanceuvred, out- 
marched, and even, as in Cronje’s case, surrounded and 
forced to surrender at discretion. These area kind of 
enlightening facts which deprive even brave men of much 
of their ignorant confidence in themselves. They have all 
the effect of the charges in the Peninsular War, which 
first taught Napoleon’s Marshals that their men could not 
stand up against the British bayonet. They may not 
affect the leaders whose splendid position as wealthy 
oligarchs is directly at stake in the war, but they do 
affect the men, who are, after all, the strength of armies 
as of nations, This is evident from the despairing efforts 
which the chiefs are making to hearten up their followers. 
President Kruger issues address after address, each more 
Scriptural than the last, but each admitting with greater 
distinctness the terrible severity of the struggle. He 
spoke when it began of an assured victory, but he now 
tells the Boers not to despair even if half of them should 
die. “But suppose we all die?” answers the Boer. Mr.Steyn 
resorts to another argument, and threatens death to every 
Free Stater who submits. He has no power of inflicting 
death, and those whom he addresses know this, but the fact 
that the most ambitious and unscrupulous of the Boer 
leaders should use such menaces shows how complete the 
disillusion of his followers must have been. The fiercest 
of generals does not threaten death to runaways while his 
men are charging, or ready to charge. These changes in 
the mental attitude of the enemy must of themselves 
greatly facilitate Lord Roberts’s march, and there are 


other changes among ourselves, for we also h 

free of illusions. It has been a sort of sensialen — 
many of us, and especially with those on the spot. ree 
the Boers—partly because they were fanatics, and sate 
because they were Dutchmen—would die in ax “wi 
ditch, and, as Mr. Kruger once threatened, « deat 
humanity” by some act of supreme self-sacrifice, That 
conviction has disappeared. The Boers of the Free State 
are as Dutch as those of the Transvaal, they are at least 
as “pious,” and they are quite as brave; and they are 
submitting as other people do when beaten in the ‘field 
The reception of Lord Roberts in Bloemfontein may have 
been in great part a British reception, the English of 
South Africa greatly enjoying the wonderful climate of 
the Orange capital, a climate only rivalled by that of 
California; but the Orange burghers are returnine in 
hundreds to their farms, entire “commandos” are “ con. 
sidering” the propriety of surrender, and the central 
villages, which are called locally cities, are submitting with 
hurried readiness. It is no longer held expedient even to 
blow up a railway culvert. The Transvaalers may hold 
out longer, because they had originally more hope and more 
ambition, but men always yield to the inevitable, and the 
Boers, though we heartily acknowledge that their bravery 
equals that. of the Southerners in the American Civil 
War, are no more prepared to make a holocaust of them. 
selves than the planters were. Had they been s0 pre. 
pared they would have come out with Cronje from that 
last laager singing psalms, and have perished to a mau 
under the British fire,—a spectacle which would hara 
awed the British world. 


Lord Roberts’s march to Pretoria, therefore, thouch 
opposed, will not be a specially difficult one; and then will 
come the great question of the fifth act. Will the defence of 
Pretoria be a gloomy and awful tragedy, or only the usual 
ending of a great campaign ? Will the Pretorians die like 
Saguntines, or yield like the defenders of Metz? We 
venture to predict that they will not imitate the former, 
that the grand weakness of oligarchies, the want of per- 
fect sympathy between rulers and ruled, will finally reveal 
itself there, and that with Kruger and his Court still pro- 
testing the people, armed and unarmed, will insist upon 
submission. Indeed, we are not certaiv that Pretoria is 
not for a grand final defence a little too grandiose, As 
we understand the descriptions of it, it is a vast amphi- 
theatre of sand locked in by hills, and studded with build- 
ings, some of them fortified. It is, however, a very large 
amphitheatre. If it were defended by fifty thousand 
resolute men, and if they hada year’s supply of food, and 
if their ammunition were inexhaustible, and if they were 
resolved to endure all the horrors of a siege till 
all were dead, Pretoria might offer a terrible de- 
fence; but there is no certainty that the Boers, 
who have their farms to protect, will concentrate in 
Pretoria, no proof that the amphitheatre will be ready for 
a siege, no evidence that the great circle round it is 
impenetrable to besiegers. Why, moreover, should the 
common men endure all the misery which in a protracted 
siege must fall to their lot? They will not preserve the 
“independence of their country,’ or, in other words, 
their right to rule everybody, white and black, within the 
district on which they have settled ; they will not wear 
down the British if hatred of them is their motive; and 
they will not obtain better terms, the terms already 
offered being peace, pardon, and protection, if only they 
will live quietly under laws far more merciful than their 
own. ‘Their lives will be in no danger, their creed will be 
treated with every respect, their properties will be as safe 
as those of Englishmen; what when they once realise 
that their independence has been forfeited under the 
award of the battlefield is there left to the common folk 
to fight for? Their hope of becoming the sovereign caste 
in South Africa? Itis gone. Their scorn of the British? 
It has been replaced by a dry respect. Their votes? 
They will be restored within five years. We can see 
nothing, and therefore believe that Pretoria will yield, 
and that the Dutchmen of South Africa, conscious that 
they have fought a magnificent fight and will live in history, 
will become quiet Colonists intent mainly on preventing 
direct taxation, on establishing some endurable relation 
with their labourers—that will be the next difficulty— 





and on keeping for the Colonies the amazing wealth 
which the intruding British settlers have succeeded in 
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Our view may prove too optimistic, 


: them 
winning for he view most closely supported by the 


but it 18 as yet the 
known facts. 





SHAMROCK DAY. 


NOU as not been said of the demonstration of 
— last, and especially of one side of it, the 
nuine friendliness which the English displayed towards 
3° thing Irish. This friendliness is constantly denied, 
ore ll ‘/ by cultivated Irishmen, who fret under 
agg | hauteur which Englishmen display towards 
all peoples equally, but which Irishmen, even when not 
themselves effusive, resent as specially directed against 
themselves. ‘They are, in fact, an unprosperous division 
of the great English-speaking family, and apt to consider 
themselves treated as poor relations. They could hardly, 
however, have considered themselves so treated on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Throughout the Empire, in Ottawa as in 
Calcutta, in Vancouver as in Melbourne, but especially 
in the capital —- London, which is so vast that it 
can move only when its instincts are touched—there 
was a burst of glad recognition of the claim of 
Ireland to separate and peculiar honour. The national 
colour, the national emblem, the national flag of Ireland 
were Visible everywhere, and were hailed everywhere 
with greetings of the kind which in this country 
are not made to order. It would have been so easy 
not to order shamrock by the hundred ton. That 
there is a distaste for the Irish character in this country 
we should be the last to deny, for the national characters 
are different, and the incurable defect of Englishmen is 
lack of sympathy for anything different, or even com- 
prehension of it ; but the distaste vanished for the time as 
if it had never existed. John felt as a brother, if not to 
Paddy, at least to Paddy’s kinsman, Mulvaney. It is not 
true to say that the Queen did it all. Undoubtedly the 
Queen in her old age has an influence over the opinion 
as well as the conduct of her subjects which to those 
familiar with the history of her house seems little 
short of marvellous, but even her influence would not have 
produced such a result had there not been a national 
readiness to respond. The truth is the people, who, partly 
owing to the change introduced by deep-sea cables, have 
watched this war as they have never watched any war, 
were profoundly touched by the devotion and daring of 
the Irish regiments, reconsidered in a moment many pre- 
judices, and were delighted to be led by the Queen in 
expressing v sihly their friendship for those whose conduct 
they so admired. They felt, as they themselves would 
have put it, “friendly” to all Irishmen for the sake of 
Trish soldiers, and rejoiced in the tact which enabled 
them, usually so inarticulate, to express their friendship 
in so unmistakable a way. The emotion may be 
evanescent, though men are slow to forget stories of 
derring-do, but that it flashed across the nation is proof 
sufficient that the dislike in which the Irish believe is but 
superficial, and might under favourable circumstances 
altogether disappear. It is a little difficult to love one’s 
friends just after they have been saying they had rather 
be rid of you, but it is possible to appreciate their worth 
even then, and there is no foundation for liking better 
than full appreciation. That appreciation is just now so 
strong that it would of itself be fatal to Home-rule. It is 
the useless partner one lets go, not the partner whose aid 
in emergency is a rock of support. 

Of English friendliness for Ireland as shown in the 
celebration of Shamrock Day we are certain, but it is 
more difficult to ascertain Irish feeling quite clearly. 
We detect a strong movement of surprise, and it 
is never easy to gauge feeling accurately until surprise 
has ceased. The Irish, we fear, and they were very 
excusable, did not expect so full a recognition of their 
separate claim to honour. They have always had an 
impression that when they did anything heroic the 
English said, “How well we behave,” and when they 
did anything foolish, “How very Irish that is.” They 
are perplexed, therefore, and half inclined to suspect a 
snare, which we can assure them it is quite beyond 
British wit to devise. Then in all nations we look 
to the popular leaders to express national feeling, and 
the popular leaders of the day in Ireland were chosen 
when feeling was bitter, they are bitter men, and 











they dread nothing more than a reconciliation, which 
might lead to their supersession. Few probably would 
declare with Mr. Dillon that the Irish and Scotch 
were sent to the front in South Africa in order to save 
English lives—a suggestion of more than Spanish 
malignity—but still there are irreconcilables who cannot 
bring themselves to approve even a cordial address to the 
Queen, though the fundamental tenet of their policy is 
that they are asking a separation of Parliaments, and not 
a severance of the two countries. These irreconcilables 
make themselves very audible in Town Councils and the 
like, and they have been so influential in the past that 
they have, we suspect, followers who by no means heartily 
agree with them. The irreconcilables may be few but 
prominent, as Mr. Redmond’s gentlemanlike speech in 
Parliament, Mr. J. H. Parnell’s friendly letter to the Daily 
Nation, the vote of the majority in the Dublin Council 
in favour of an address to the Queen, and the almost 
unanimous expression of pleasure from the Irish in 
the Colonies would seem to indicate. As the people 
have no means of expressing themselves clearly, it 
is hard for onlookers to decide for certain what they 
think; but the weight of evidence is in favour of the 
view that most Celtic Irishmen are delighted with the 
valour of their countrymen without much reference to the 
occasion of its display, that they cordially approve its 
special recognition by the Queen and the British people, 
but that they reserve their judgment as to the effect 
which British honour for Irish courage and devotion 
ought to have upon Irish politics. That means in prac- 
tice that they will pursue their old policy, but pursue it 
in a different temper. They will argue, in short, with 
the English, instead of cursing them. That is not a 
great advance, perhaps, towards reconciliation, but still it 
is some advance, more, perhaps, than it would be in some 
countries, because of the Irish character, with its in- 
stinctive craving for sympathy, and its peculiar pride. 
Irishmen when annoyed speak, especially on the plat- 
form and in print, with such violence and abandon 
that Englishmen, who associate dignity with calm, 
and are singularly indifferent to sympathy, often forget 
that they are dealing with one of the most sensitive 
of races, men who hunger for recognition as proof that 
they are comprehended and liked. The Irish have this 
recognition in all that has recently occurred in the fullest 
measure, and we are unable to believe that they are not 
gratified, or that they will refuse to conduct the secular 
controversy in a more temperate and reasonable spirit. 
The recognition of the national emblem, the Queen’s 
visit, the creation of an Irish Guard, the cordial and 
special admiration expressed in England for Irish soldiers, 
—these things will not soothe away the desire for Home- 
rule, but they will soothe away the feeling that Home- 
rule would be delightful because it would be a defeat for 
the British. If that is true, that is much to have gained. 
Good comradeship is not love, but good comrades do not 
hate each other, and it is the possibility of their being 
good comrades who respect each other which was recog- 
nised certainly by the British, and we hope and believe by 
both sides, in the celebration of Shamrock Day. We can 
vouch for it that this was the feeling of Londoners, and 
it takes two to make a quarrel hot. It is unwise to 
attach too much importance to an episode in a war, but 
still the episode has been a pleasant and a reassuring one, 





THE WASTE OF WAR AND ITS OFFSETS. 


T the moment when a War Budget and a War Loan 
L are before the public, and when the total South 
African casualties, in killed, wounded, missing, and 
prisoners (up to March 17th), are returned as nearly a 
thousand officers and 14,409 non-commissioned officers 
and privates, it is not unnatural that the minds of men, 
even in this wealthy country, should be a good deal 
occupied with the sense of the terrible cost and waste 
even of a successful war. Except among the Little 
Englander and the peace-at-any-price parties, there is no 
disposition whatever to think that the sacrifices made 
already, and to be made, for the establishment of tran 
guillity in South Africa on a firm and equitable basis will 
prove at all too heavy. Indeed, there would be a general 


readiness to face for that object much more onerous 
burdens and losses than any which now appear at all 
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likely to be required. Yet the feeling of waste is pain- 
fully present, and serves to deepen the resentment enter- 
tained towards Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn for having 
forced on war. This attitude is quite reasonable, but at 
the same time Englishmen may do well to realise that all 
which seems at first sight pure loss is not actually so. 
The sixty millions sterling, or thereabouts, which, it is 
reckoned, may perhaps cover the cost of the war, is not to 
be regarded as so much gold subtracted from the wealth 
of the nation and poured into the sea, as the price of 
justice to the Outlanders and the final establishment of 
British sovereignty in South Africa. A very considerable 
proportion of the great sum thus expended is, from 
the point of view of the national housekeeper, applied 
not in an entirely additional outlay, but only in 
keeping so many thousands of the sons of the house 
under more expensive conditions than would ordinarily 
have been involved. ‘This will be seen, if we look at two 
or three of the items in the Army Estimates for the forth- 
coming year under the head of “ War Services.” That 
category only covers about half of the total cost of the war 
as considered in the Budget, the remainder having been for 
the most part accounted for in Supplementary Estimates, 
but it illustrates quite sufficiently the point we desire to 
make. Thus in the Army Estimates, 1900-1, we find 
that more than three and a quarter millions is taken for 
clothing in connection with the war in South Africa, over 
and above the sum of less than a million and a half 
which is reckoned as the normal clothing charge. But, 
obviously, this does not mean that three and a quarter 
millions sterling more is to be spent in England on clothes 
during the coming twelve months than would have been 
spent if there had been no war. The same men would have 
ad to be clothed if there had been no war with the Trans- 
vaal, but to a very large extent they would have lived 
and worn their clothes here, and the garments would 
probably have been made of a different material. In so 
far as they are Reservists or Auxiliaries they would have 
ordered their own clothes, drawing the money wherewith 
to pay the tailor, ready-made or otherwise, from salaries 
or wages paid by employers of all sorts in this country. 
No doubt, on the average, the members of her Majesty’s 
forces serving in South Africa have, for various reasons, 
more suits than they would have had at home. That 
is where the charge on the nation’s wealth for the 
war comes in, in this particular respect. But speak- 
ing off-hand, and without opportunity for investigating 
a subject of much complexity, we should imagine that 
of the three and a quarter millions for clothing shown 
in the Army Estimates as occasioned by the war in 
South Africa, from a half to two-thirds would in any 
case have been spent on dress if there had been no war 
at all. It is possible, that is to say, that the turnover of 
the textile, dyeing, and ready-made clothing industries 
may be increased to the extent of a million or a million 
and a half above what would have been the case in a 
year of good trade like the present; but we should be 
much surprised if the increase were larger. And consider- 
ing the vicissitudes to which the trades in question are 
normally liable, it is difficult to regard such a stimulus to 
their activity, and corresponding addition to the profits 
and wages distributed among them, as unwholesome or 
undeserved. 


A similar line of remark applies, at least in part, to the 
great extra expenditure, exceeding nine millions sterling, 
included in the Army Estimates as occasioned by the 
charge for provisions, forage, and other supplies in con- 
nection with the present war. The Regular soldiers, Re- 
servists, and Auxiliaries together, who will eat those 
provisions, would have eaten at home, if there had been 
no war, much the same amount of nourishing food as they 
will consume in South Africa. So far as they are not 
Regular soldiers, they would, of course, have paid their 
own tradesmen, being catered for by their wives or female 
relations. It is difficult to judge whether, apart from 
the cost of transport, which comes under another 
head, the War Office pays more for the feeding of 
the average member of the Queen’s forces serving in 
South Africa than he would have had to pay for himself 
if living at home. No doubt there is a considerable 
diversion of custom from the purveyors of fresh, to those 
of preserved, articles of food; but that circumstance, 


for khaki may have made in the textile ond dps 
it may cause inconvenience in certain cases pa Tades, 
regarded as constituting waste. The industry pp be 
preserving gives a large amount of employment ae 
valuable one in connection with the domestic econc = 
small households; and any temporary help it a of 
derived, or be deriving, from the demands of the we 
Office is certainly no matter for regret. In a cam ar 
far as concerns the two heads of expenditure to which " 
have referred, which account for more than a third ve 
the War Service charges given in the Army Estimates - 
1900-1, it seems that the word “waste” is yer little 
if at all, applicable. Economically, the war ne th ’, 
respects, means, no doubt, the full addition which a — 
to the burden of the taxpayer, but does not i pn 
unproductive lavishing of the national resources, Bather 
does it afford, as offset to the waste which it unquestion, 
ably causes in other directions, such as the using up of great 
stores of costly ammunition, a stimulus of no very excessiyo 
or abnormal character to industries essentially bound uy 
with the general economic well-being of the country { 
similar offset must be recognised in connection with the 
charge for remounts. This (which includes mules) runs 
in the Army Estimates for 1900-1, to something like two 
millions sterling above the estimate for 1899-1900, 4 
large part of this charge has, no doubt, been, or will be 
incurred in purchases outside this country, but in go far 
as it represents money distributed among English horse. 
owners it cannot fail to be of distinct service to the agri. 
cultural interest. ‘ 


Thus in connection with one of the most distressing 
parts of the waste of war—the sufferings of animals from 
wounds and their rapid wearing out from fatigue—there 
is an item on the credit side. At the best, indeed 
alike in its economic and its human aspects, the debit 
balance is terribly heavy against it. But the world 
being such as it is, we may as well draw what 
consolation we may in presence of a scourge which, 
M. Je Bloch notwithstanding, can hardly be ruled 
“impossible”? even on the great scale, and which, in 
our own case, has proved itself only too possible on a 
scale quite large enough. Even in the human and moral 
sphere there are some real compensations for its ghastly 
evils. Putting aside as exceptional the immensely im- 
portant welding influence which this war is plainly exer. 
cising on the constituent members of the British Empire, 
there can be no question that, in the very act of waste, 
there are often evolved qualities of self-sacrifice which 
glorify humanity. Of this fact there is abundant evidence, 
as well as of the stimulating influence exercised by all 
the tremendous experiences, through which they pass in 
common, upon the higher natures of soldiers of all 
classes. Self-devotion, the spirit of comradeship and 
mutual obligation among men of various ranks, the sense 
of the nearness of the unseen,—these are things which 
amid the hurry and the sordid commercialism of so much 
of modern life have been sadly rare. Our fighters in 
South Africa have been to a school of chivalry and reality, 
and very many of them will come back to us with an 
influence making for the revival of social virtues which 
was never more needed than on the eve of the twentieth 
century. Too many, alas! will never come back, but they 
will have left us a legacy full of inspiration, which may 
be set against war’s most cruel waste. 





“ AMERICANISM” AND THE FRENCH CLERGY. 


HE current number of the North American Review 

contains an interesting, because characteristic, 
article by M. Péchenard, the Rector of the Catholic 
University of Paris, on “The End of ‘ Americanism’ in 
France.” The enterprising conductors of the Review are 
anxious to know what has become of Americanism in 
France, and they have applied to M. Péchenard to furnish 
them with “detailed information about the state of the 


question, and, above all, about the state of mind of our 


people on this subject.” M. Péchenard has sent them i 
return a dozen rather closely printed pages. We mention 
the precise number because M. Péchenard takes credit to 
himself for not writing at greater length. He could, an’ 
he would, “feed the curiosity of American readers” by 





though, like similar diversions, which the enhanced demand 


a picture of the commotion excited in France by this 
question of Americanism “for the space of an entire 
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Se ee 
his desire to advance the cause 0 = g : S b 
to him better than silence. it is this preference, doubt- 
less, that is the cause why his speech gives us 80 little in- 
formatioD. Where your ambition is to say nothing, and 
a too inquisitive editor is at your heels, it is a permissible 
subterfuge to make what you do say convey as little as 
possible to the reader. st 
Americanism, says M. Péchenard, implied during the 
short space of time for which it existed = a certain bend- 
ing in the matter of dogmatic affirmation, a separatist 
incieney with respect to the central : ecclesiastical 
authority, 2 claim to a larger individual independence, 
and a minimising in the practices of the Christian, and 
especially the religious, life.” This is all that he gives 
us by way of definition, and the criticism it obviously 
invites is that it is characterised by excessive vague- 
ness, To make it mean anything it must be assumed 
that no difference of opinion whatever is permitted 
to Catholics on any one of these | points. There must 
be no questioning of the de fide character of any 
statement put forward at any time by lawful ecclesias- 
tical authority, for that would be a “bending in the 
matter of dogmatic affirmation.” No two opinions are 
missible as to the extent of the Papal power, for that 
would imply “a separatist tendency with respect to the 
central ecclesiastical authority.” In every instance in 
which a Catholic is at issue with his spiritual superiors he 
is condemned in advance, else the Church would be 
tolerating a “larger individual independence.” There must 
be no relaxation in any of the rules of monastic Orders, 
however unsuited they may be to modern conditions, for 
any such softening would be “a minimising in the 
practices of the Christian, and especially the religious, 
life.” We do not know that so sweeping a series of 
claims has ever been set up by any Catholic writer. Very 
strong things indeed have been said by Ultramontanes, 
and very unflattering opinions expressed as to the 
theological soundness of those who protested against 
these opinions. But we have never, so far as we can 
remember, seen it taken for granted that no bending in 
the matter of dogmatic affirmation is permissible, that 
every assertion of the central ecclesiastical authority is to 
pass unchallenged, that individual independence is a thing 
in which there can be no degrees, and that every particular 
of a monastic rule is stereotyped for all time to come. 
When once we understand the length to which M. 
Péchenard is willing to go, we cease to wonder at his 
complacent adoption of the most questionable of the many 


per 


questionable positions taken up by the victors in the | 


Jansenist controversy. The ecclesiastical authorities of 
that day were not content with exacting a specific denial 
of certain heretical propositions. They went further, and 
insisted that the Port-Royalists should acknowledge that 
these heretical propositions were contained in Jansen’s 
book, This is precisely what M. Péchenard demands of 
the sympathisers with Americanism. This pestilent 
delusion could under no circumstances, he thinks, have 
found a footing in France, because it would have en- 
countered on the part of the French clergy “a firm and 
resolute opposition, resulting from their long education in 
opposite views.” Happily, however, their orthodoxy was 
never put to the test. While minds grew heated, some 
siding with, others against these opinions, the Pope 
“suddenly raised his voice, and spoke as Supreme Pontiff. 
. ++ Beneath the influence of his word the system of 
Americanism fell shattered, the waves remained agitated 
for a moment beneath the débris, and almost immediately 
calm was restored and silence ensued.” When the 
supreme authority had intervened in this decisive way, it 
was only natural that good Catholics should be anxious 
to show that they, at all events, were not included in its 
censure. And, indeed, there were not wanting those who 
thought that the Papal condemnation had purposely been 
made indefinite in order to leave open as many ways of 
escape as possible. But M. Péchenard knows nothing of 
such devices. ‘‘The chief Ameri¢an supporters of these 
novelties ”—in France, apparently, they had no supporters 
had, he says, the nonchalance to declare “that they had 
never had anything in common with” the errors con- 
demued by the Pope. There was no need for them to 
Tenounce the condemned propositions, for they had never 
made them their own. But this, according to M. Péchenard, 





is an impossible contention, for otherwise “ what were the 
meaning and the purport of the Pontifical decision? Could 
it be that it had struck at phantoms and condemned 
imaginary errors?” M. Péchenard will not admit that 
such an explanation is possible. A Pontifical decision 
does two things. It declares, first, that such-and-such a 
statement is heretical, and, next, that such-and-such a 
person made it. In this instance, at all events, infallibility 
steps outside the province commonly attributed to it, and 
disposes of a question of fact. Probably, were the need 
to arise, the Pope would be asked to declare infallibly whe 
was the real author of a statement published without a 
name, 

It is fair to say, however, that M. Péchenard does but 
express the mind of some very high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. That “the errors condemned by the Holy Father ” 
were really professed in America, and professed in the 
very terms in which they are condemned, “is incontest- 
able.” M. Péchenard does not put the error as con- 
demned by the Pope side by side with the error as pro- 
fessed by the teachers of Americanism. He brings 
forward what he evidently regards as much stronger 
evidence. The identity of the statements made in 
America and the statements condemned at Rome is 
incontestable because many Bishops have said so. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan praises the Pope for “ embodying 
in one document the manifold and fallacious doctrines 
put forward under the specious title of Americanism.” 
The Bishops of the Province of Milwaukee could not 
“suppress their grief and indignation ” at the presump- 
tion of those American Catholics who maintain that 
“scarcely any Americans have shared these errors.” 
When Archbishop Ireland came to France last May to 
preach the panegyric of Joan of Arc, he “ understood ”— 
perhaps we should rather say, was made to understand— 
that he must say nothing about Americanism. That had 
first been described and then condemned, and if those 
Catholics against whom the condemnation is directed can- 
; hot recognise in it any doctrines that they themselves 
have ever held, this is only an indication of the extent to 
which their heresies have taken hold of them. This, at 
all events, is “the state of mind of our people on this 
subject.” 

Considering the profound satisfaction with which 
M. Péchenard views this state of mind in the French 
clergy, it would have been generous in him to have 
recognised its real author. The French Church, he says, 
had sunk before the Revolution into a Gallican particu- 
larism. ‘But in our age she opened her eyes...... 
turned resolutely toward Rome, and by a liturgical and dis- 
ciplinary revolution without precedent she re-established 
herself in the closest communion with the centre of 
Catholicity.’ We have no quarrel with M. Péchenard’s 
statement of the ecclesiastical changes which French 
Catholicism underwent at the beginning of this century. 
It is quite true that the ancient hierarchy of France, and 
the missals and breviaries which that hierarchy had 
ordered to be used, were swept away by the mere 
expression of the Pope’s will, and that in their place were 
set up new bishoprics, which in their turn were filled by new 
Bishops. But at whose instance was the change effected? 
Af the instance of the first Napoleon, and as part of his 
scheme for making the Catholic Church, from the Pope 
down to the meanest curé, the executive of his omni- 
potent will. Nodoubt the plan failed. The Pope became 
for a time the slave of the French Emperor, but he 
bided his time, and the French Emperor passed away and 
left the changes he had devised for the increase of his 
own power the mainstay of the authority which he had 
meant to make his creature. But the credit of the 
change, such as it is, belongs to Napoleon I., not to the 
Church, which when it was wrought was a passive 
instrument in his hands, 





STRIKES AND THE POOR-LAW. 


— last month has brought us a large number of 
judicial decisions on questions concerned with the 
employment of labour. It has been held that workmen 
engaged by the day are excluded from benefit under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which puts most dock 
labourers out of court ; and a barmaid has been considered 
not to be an employée within the meaning of the Act. 
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But the most important decision of all seems to have 
passed by without much comment in the Press. In the 
great coal strike of 1898 the Guardians of the Merthyr 
Tydvil Union established labour yards and relief works, 
and by these means and by gifts of food and money 
relieved many workmen and their families. Three classes 
shared in this benefit,—the colliers themselves, their wives 
and families, and a certain number of workmen, not 
colliers, who had been thrown out of employment in the 
general strike. But the colliers had an opportunity 
of working if they cared at any of the neighbouring 
collieries, and the ratepayers objected to support 
able-bodied men in idleness. So an injunction was 
asked for to restrain the Guardians from giving any 
further relief to the actual strikers. Lord Justice (then 
Mr. Justice) Romer held that this was a case of urgent 
necessity provided for in the Poor-laws, and dismissed 
the action ; but the Court of Appeal unanimously reversed 
his judgment, and decided that the Guardians had 
exceeded their powers. 

The judgment of the Master of the Rolls seems to us 
unimpeachable in point of law, but the law itself is 
scarcely satisfactory. Poor persons, he held, who are 
physically unable to work, are entitled to relief out of the 
rates. Poor persons, who are physically able to work 
but cannot obtain work, are entitled to have work found 
for them at the expense of the ratepayers. The law 
does not go behind the facts of the case, and ask whether 
a man’s destitution is his own fault or not. But one 
question the law does ask :—Is the man, being physically 
competent, in the position of seeking work and not finding 
it? If the honest intention is there, he is entitled to 
relief from the rates. If not, however good his excuse, 
the law does not recognise him as a proper recipient. An 
able-bodied man, who has the means of supporting bim- 
self at his hand, and who refuses to take advantage of them, 
cannot claim to have work found for him by the parish 
authorities. In this particular case the Guardians of the 
Merthyr Tydvil Union were right in assisting the wives 
and families, and in providing work for the unemployed 
who were not strikers. But in the case of the colliers 
themselves they were wrong. “A man cannot, in our 
opinion,” said the Appeal Court, “lawfully justify refusal 
on the ground that he cannot obtain work except on terms 
which, as between him and his employer, he does not con- 
sider reasonable. What is a reasonable agreement for a 
man to enter into is one thing; what is a reasonable 
justification for a man compelling others to support him is 
quite another thing ; but it is the latter alone which the 
Poory-law authorities ought to consider.” And in the 
present state of the law there can be no other opinion 
possible. But the decision raises a question of public 
policy which is worth consideration. It seems to us 
that the spirit of English legislation on the matter of 
the poor is opposed to the interpretation which the statutes 
compel us to accept, and some alteration in the present 
law appears to be desirable. The strike system is a 
thing of very recent growth, and could in no way have 
been foreseen by the legislators of fifty years ago. It is 
right that the workman who is too idle to seek work 
should have no claim upon the ratepayers, but the striker 
seems to us morally, if not legally, in an entirely different 
position. Trade-Unions and combinations among work- 
men are now recognised factors in our social and industrial 
life. It is only fair that in strikes which originate at the 
direction of a Union, the Union should bear the larger 
part of the burden of mamtaining its members. But the 
system is not so highly organised that every strike can 
be thus arranged for, aud especially among some of the 
smaller industries any strike entails considerable suffer- 
ing. Now in such suffering there may come a point when 
the community, it seems to us, would be justified in 
bearing its share, The striker can get work for the 
moment possibly, but only at the expense of his future. 
The reason which toy him from taking it is as strong 
a barrier as any physical incapacity. He is in a position 
entirely unlike any pauper, and if relief is given to un- 
willing destitution in any form there should be some 
provision for this compulsory time of poverty. 

The reasonableness of such a view depends entirely, of 
course, on whether or not we grant that strikes may be 
justifiable. To those who see in them only a form of 
anarchy any public recognition must seem a kind of 


mania. To us they seem a bad form of bareainine 1... 
better than nothing, for it would be the glue tn 
all the bargaining were on one side. It is the wetine 
one method of raising his price, and because men om 
not alone, but in hordes, it is apt to wear somethin a 
the appearance of a riot. It is all very clumsy and - Me 
ful, but until a new society is created it seems the 
alternative tounhampered capitalism. Strikes, indeed : 

a great scale are terribly injurious to a country’s came 
and to the relations of master and workman. The mo 
American railway strike of June and July, 1894 Sich 
paralysed commerce and all but disorganised the Executive 
in the States affected, was little short of a national 
calamity. But the lesser strikes, which are restricted in 
area and duration, are very minor ills, and they brin 

often benefits in their train. If the strike principle is on 
admitted it should be our aim to reduce the evils 
and this can best be done by recognising frankly the 
interests of both parties. The minimum of State reco 

nition involved in providing in certain cases work for 
the strikers would make the sides better matched in the 
contest. It would be no unfair advantage, for the pa 
would be only sufficient to support life; but it want 
tend to rob this “violent form of bargaining ” of some of 
its inhumanities, 

The two objections that occur to us are that this would 
be a piece of pure class-legislation, and that it would 
mean the subsidising from public monies of a form of dis. 
order. The word “subsidy” has an ugly sound, and 
nothing could be further from our views. On the 
occasion of the strike in the mines of Anzin in 1884 it 
was proposed in the Paris Municipal Council to finance 
the strike from the public funds, and though this parti- 
cular proposal was defeated, the custom has come into vogue 
since, and we are told that a single Council subsidised no 
less than twenty-two strikes. The thing grew so intolerable 
that when they proposed to finance certain railway strikes 
the Council of State was compelled to exercise its veto, 
But there is all the difference in the world between a 
partisan subsidy and a grant of the bare means of life. If 
the impersonal and unbiassed law of the land granted in 
certain specified cases work and a wage sufficient to 
prevent starvation, there would be an appreciable decline 
in the bitterness of such conflicts. A gift of work is 
different from a money payment,—it is merely the recog- 
nition by the State of the right of every citizen to live, 
while he can settle his affairs with his masters as he 
pleases. As for the talk of class-legislation, it is a cry we 
have never been able to understand. The great proportion 
of legislation must be class-legislation. A State can very 
well leave its prosperous members to look after themselves; 
indeed, they will rarely thank it for its interference. Its 
first duty is to those who dwell within sight of the gates 
of want, “ the poor for whom no man careth.” 








BOER PIETY. 

TJXHE Christianity of few Englishmen contents their 

religious instructors; but, nevertheless, Englishmen as 
a body have advanced so far on the Christian path that they 
hardly comprehend piety like that of the Boers. Finding 
that they are ready at all times to declare themselves servants 
of the Lord, and specially favoured and protected by God, yet 
are cunning persons with greedy appetites, without reverence 
for truth, and as regards their black dependants exceedingly 
crael, the English are ready to declare them offhand to be 
mere hypocrites of an offensive type. That is, however, 
entirely erroneous. Hypocrisy is not 2 common offence with 
brave men, and though it has at particular times infected 
special classes, there probably never was an entire nation of 
hypocrites. What, indeed, have they to gain by acting when 
all think alike? The Boers are just like ancient Jews or 
modern Mahommedans, people who not only sincerely believe 
that God governs, and are ready at all times to acknowledge 
His absolute sovereignty, out have persuaded themselves that: 
the Deity is in some special sense permanently on their side, 
that He watches over them in preference to the remainder of 
humanity. The Jews believed that He was Lord of their 
tribe, and to this hour speak of the Lord God of Israel, Isaac, 
and Jacob as if He were not the Creator and preserver of all 
men, but only of one family of men; and the Mussulmans hold 





Him to be Lord of the Faithful and of them alone. That faith 
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pee way feigned. It is absolutely sincere—being supported 
by a kind of pride curiously akin in its depth and persistency 
bs the pride of pedigree—and in a majority of cases will stand 
almost any test, even that of immediate death ; but it is only 
acreed like the English belief that it is right to turn the 
other cheek, and has very little influence on conduct. The 
Boer believes firmly in the Old Testament without being 
merciful to his servants, though that particular kind of mercy 
ig inculeated with imperative distinctness, and in the New 
withoutanideathat he is bound to make of the heathen converts, 
and to treat all men, if not all animalsalso, as equally creatures 
of the Lord for whom, if they are in any way ir his hand, he 
will have to render a strict account. He is, in short, a 
believer who thinks that belief of itself suffices,—one of a class 
who, we may suspect, were numerous among the earliest con- 
yerts, and were therefore taught that faith without works is 


dead. 

That belief of this sort greatly raises the men who possess 

it above the heathen who are without it seems certain, It gives 
them trust and confidence in a higher Power, which, though 
often unreasonable and sometimes even deluding, strengthens 
the character, and compels them to submit to something 
nobler than their own wills. They are free of the degrading 
theory of materialism, they have an ideal, however imperfect, 
and they have a confidence in something which is not their 
own strength alone. With some even there is a power of 
development, of rising into a life which is entirely higher, but 
we fear that this is limited to a few in whom a graciousness 
of nature is innate. The probability is that our own Paritans, 
if triamphant for generations, would not have developed into 
a really Christian people; the Jews rejected Christ, and just 
before the fall of Jerusalem displayed marked signs of a 
tendency to ferocity; while the first objection to Mahom- 
medanism is that it ossifies the heart, and what is much more 
striking, the intelligence. Teaching if it differs from that of 
Mahommed seems never to reach the mind of a true Mussul- 
man, but to be repelled by a sort of steel skin which nothing 
will pierce but a shell in the shape of misfortune. No 
argument will persuade even a good Mussulman that 
slavery is wrong, though Mahommed himself seems 
from his final sermon to have had a glimmering per- 
ception of that truth, or that all men can possibly be 
in an equal degree the care of Gud. Words to that effect 
have absolutely no meaning for his ears. We fancy that the 
average Boer is very nearly in that state of mind, which is 
far removed indeed from what Englishmen understand by 
piety. He is really “God-fearing,” as he is so often called, 
but it is as a Mussulman is “ God-fearing” ; and “pious,” as 
the men were pious who instigated the stoning of Stephen, 
He has a strong faith, that is all, and its results, at times 
excellent, are at times almost or quite evil. One can hardly 
conceive of a type of Christianity less like that which Christ 
intended to create than that of General Cronje, though he did 
not persecute, or of Mr. Kruger, though he intends to use his 
unscrupulous craft for the benefit of his people, as he under- 
stands their benefit, as well as for his own. 


There is an idea very prevalent in this country that faith 
of the kind we are describing, sincere faith, though sterile in 
good works, produces a rare and exceptional kind of courage 
which makes those who possess it specially difficult to subdue. 
We suppose it does up to a point, especially while victory 
accompanies those of the faith, but the idea is not quite so 
certain as it looks. It is scarcely proved as yet that a timid 
race has become brave through embracing Mabommedanism. 
The Arabs were brave long before Mahommed, and the 
Persians are not so brave as they were when they followed 


Cyrus, The Jews, though far from being the cowardly | 


people their enemies describe, have since the Dispersion shown 
rather a wonderful tenacity or power of endurance than active 
courage; and the courage of all Mussulmans has limits, or 
they would have conquered the world. The intensity of the 
faith which possesses Mahommedans sometimes prodaces two 
odd checks upon their valour. One, very acceptable to the 
timid, is that as God can give the victory to Islam, and will 
give it in his own good time, it is not necessary for any 
particular Mustapha to stand to be shattered by a shell. He 
may run away, and still the purpose of the All-Powerful will 
be equally accomplished. And another check, really and 
strongly operative, is that as God alone gives victory, when it 








is refused it is evident that He does not mean them to have it, 
and they may as well submit peaceably, waiting a day which 
may be very remote, though it must come. That must be, 
and indeed is, the faith of the millions of Mussulmans who in 
India, in Russia, and in Austria make excellent taxpaying 
subjects, upon the whole quite as quiescent as any of their 
neighbours, and we do not exactly see why it should not be 
the faith of the Boers also. There is no doubt of their 
courage, for they are Dutchmen, which has probably as much 
to do with it as their special religious ideas; but very brave 
men submit to necessity once manifested very calmly. Even 
the Paritan soldiers of the Commonwealth could not stand 
up against the cry of the whole nation for the Restoration, 
and once dispersed became especially obedient and law- 
abiding citizens. We can see no clear reason why the Boers, 
when once the great decree has visibly gone against them, 
should not follow that example. Of course, if their creed 
were interfered with they would fight again, as would the 
Mussulmans of India or of Russia, whatever the hazard 
or the consequences ; but if that impossible offence is avoided 
we see no evidence that they can never be quiescent. They 
may be critical or discontented, or even suffer from a sense 
of humiliation, but we see nothing in their creed or their 
piety to tempt them to rise in insurrection. Mr. Kruger 
appealed directly to their faith at Osfontein, but though they 
regarded his exhortations as quite true, they—like their 
Mnssulman rivals in depth of conviction—drew a distinction 
between unswerving faith and the obligation to wait and 
fight till cavalry had cut off their retreat. Doppers might 
have died as the Mahdists did at Omdurman, bat then the 
majority are not Doppers. 





THE ACADEMY CELEBRATION IN BERLIN. 


HERE have been few recent celebrations more interesting 

than that of the Bicentenary of the Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin. This great institution was founded mainly through 
the energy of Leibnitz at a time when Prussia was poor, when 
German culture was almost non-existent, and when Germany 
itself was, like Italy, a “geographical expression.” Evena 
century after, Goethe lamented that Germany, though she had 
then produced Lessing, Kant, Schiller, Herder, and himself, 
had no great national culture like France. Conceive, then, 
what Prussia was at a time when Leibnitz preferred to write 
in French and Latin to writing in a semi-barbaric tongue 
hardly known to any of the scholars or literary men of Europe. 
It cannot be said that the Prussian Academy has aided the 
cause of a national German culture as the French Academy 
helped to create a great French culture. The genius of the 
Germans, more individualistic, like our own, does not work 
that way. Lessing had to break away violently from 
all traditional routine and strike out a path for him- 
self; pioneer in what is now a very powerful literature. 
Bat it may fairly be said that the Berlin Academy has 
in its growth marked the progress of German thought, and 
measured the expansion of German culture. It has done 
this too without centralising German intellectual life, 
which is as keen to-day in Leipzig, Munich, and Dresden as 
it is in the capital,—a healthier state of things, we think, 
than that which draws all talent to London or Paris. 


The speech of the Kaiser at this celebration was a very 
happy one. With a few exceptions, such as Alexander, 
Ptolemy, Charlemagne, Alfred, Monarchs have not devoted 
much time or energy to the promotion of national culture, 
either in literature, art, or science. We do not, of course, 
include such civic rulers as the Medici, who gave a stimulus 
to art which lasted for generations. Alexander befriended 
and aided Aristotle, Ptolemy was devoted to astronomy, 
Charlemagne surrounded himself with the few learned 
men of his age, Alfred helped to initiate an English litera- 
ture. In nearer times Louis XIV. gave a stately patronage 


| to the classic literature of the Grand Siécle, and Napoleon 


seems to have taken a very genuine interest in French 
science. But, speaking generally, Kings have allowed 


national culture to take care of itself. The German Kaiser, 
however, like his predecessor Frederick the Great, appears to 
take the national culture, like so many other branches of 
national activity, under his wing. And assuredly, if we may 
jadge by this brief speech, he has a trae and living concep- 
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tion of the limits which exist in the service of science to man- 
kind. Science, dealing with phenomena which can be 
handled, seen, tasted, analysed, tends always on one side to 
materialism, and so is fatal to the ideal and imaginative side 
of life. In the third quarter of the present century science, 
under the lead of Hiickel and Moleschott, and in a less degree 
of Darwin and Huxley, led up to a purely mechanical concep- 
tion of the world and an agnostic view of the ultimate spiritual 
reality. We are recovering in some degree from this ten- 
dency, but no one can say that science is yet an aid to faith. 


Yet there can be no doubt that, as the Kaiser reminded 
his distinguished audience, the founder of the Prussian 
Academy, Leibnitz, believed and hoped that through science 
might be promoted the honour of God and the welfare of 
mankind. Modern science has certainly thought much of the 
welfare of mankind from two points of view: it has been 
ardent in its desire that truth should be promoted, and it has 
been eager to aid in adding to the comforts and material 
progress of the world. But has it, on the whole, led men, 
in the well-known words of the Scottish Catechism, to 
“glorify God”? It has been boldly said that the heavens 
do not proclaim the glory of God, but of Newton and 
Laplace; and the naturalistic exponents of science have said 
that in searching the universe they find no God, thus, like 
Lucretius, “denying divinely the divine.’ Modern science, 
on the whole, then, brings its votaries to a very different 
conclusion from that of Leibnitz, with his universe of 
living monads moved by a “pre-established harmony,” 
and thus tending to fulfil a great divine purpose. We 
have, it is true, gone through our monad theory, but it was a 
merely mechanical one, and science, we are now told, has 
arrived at a theory of “ energetics,” in which true substance 
is lost, and in which mere impersonal force, reckless of the 
individual, devoid of any rational “ telos,’’ is the one sole 
being. If the words of Goethe, quoted by the Kaiser, that 
the whole of human history is really one great conflict 
between unbelief and faith; between the conventional view 
that the real is only that which manifests itself for the 
moment in objects of touch and sight, and the view that 
“the things which are seen are temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are eternal,”’—if this conception is true, are we 
to say, in view of the development of science and its 
materialistic theory of life, that the conflict is approaching 
its end, and that man will settle calmly down, as the 
agnostic supposes, into an attitude of sombre but 
moderately comfortable scepticism, taking the world as he 
finds it, and, like Autolycus, ignoring any thought of the 
world to come? If that is the outcome of the age-long 
attempt to read the earth’s painful riddle, then Leibnitz 
founded his Academy under a wrong apprehension, and 
Goethe’s conception of science was a delusion. All such 
institutions as academies tend, as even their best friends 
acknowledge, to stereotype prevailing views, and if scientific 
men agree on a materialistic interpretation of life, and that 
interpretation is fixed and crystallised, it is plain that the 
education of Christendom might speedily produce, under 
State administration, a generation of atheists, or at least 
of sceptics. 


Bat there are two forces making against this result, and 
leading rather to that view of Leibnitz embodied in the words 
quoted by the Kaiser. First, the actual experience of life 
renders not only atheism but agnosticism a permanent 
impossibility. You cannot interpret the facts of life in 
those meagre terms. In the supreme moments of life, in 
the exaltation of discovery, in the joy of a new truth, 
in the deepest bliss and the deepest sorrow, in the 
presence of the cosmic forces, in the happiness of a pure 
friendship, unbelief is disarmed, and we feel, as Words- 
worth says, that “ we are greater than we know.” Phenomenal 
science is powerless against these surging human thoughts 
and emotions, which transcend phenomena, and so cannot be 
explained in terms of material science. But these noble 
instincts of human nature are reinforced by philosophy, and 
whatever else we may say of the history of philosophy, with 
its rising and falling creeds, this at any rate we may say, 
that that history bears emphatic witness against the possi- 
bility of life being interpreted in physical terms. It is the 
task of philosophy to criticise the assumptions of science, 
and in doing so it has found that its primary assumption of 





| 
a world in which the physically apparent is the ultimately 
valid is for ever impossible. Science—i.e, physical scienca 
—will be an increasing source of power and Well-being to 
mankind on one condition, that she be kept rigidly to her 
sphere, and that her powers and conclusions be set forth 
subject to the suzerainty of that ultimate criticism of lifs 
which is what we mean by philosophy. We see with satis. 
faction this readjustment now emerging from the receding 
tide of scientific arrogance; and consequently we expect a 
return to that temper and spirit which characterised Leibnitz 
and Goethe as it did Socrates and Plato. 





MONEY IN THE FIELD. 


EADY cash is as necessary to an army in the field ag 

' to any private traveller, and often as difficult to 
obtain. Almost the first step taken by Lord Roberts on the 
occupation of Bloemfontein was to arrange that the Free 
State National Bank and the Standard Bank of South Africa 
should cash the cheques of the regimental paymasters, and 
of the officers, in order that both they and the men might have 
money in their pockets during their sojourn in the Free State 
capital and on the march to Pretoria. In return the banks 
were allowed to resume business south of Bloemfontein, 
At the same time, it was important to deny to the enemy 
north of Bloemfontein any such facilities for obtaining 
coin; and all business in that direction was forbidden, 
This will make some difference to the Free Staters, but 
none whatever tothe Transvaal. It is not the least unusual 
feature of this war that the weaker side is able to dip its 
hands whenever necessary into a perennial stream of bullion, 
It is probably the only war known in which a nation has 
paid its daily expenses in cash, and in gold. Ten of the 
richest gold mines in the world are worked week in and week 
out for the Transvaal Treasury. Day and night the stamps 
are crushing the quartz into dust, and the gold-saturated 
slime rans over the plates, and every week bricks of gold 
are sent to Pretoria, and minted into coin by foreign work- 
men trained at Birmingham or Amsterdam, 


The Boers in undertaking the campaign placed a proper 
value on this warlike asset. The great nations of Europe 
hoard gold for such emergencies. The Boers had their treasure 
ready in the rock. It is not a century since a victorious 
English army, which had broken’through the Pyrenees under 
the Duke of Wellington, was almost forced to abandon the cam- 
paign from utter lack of gold. The Duke warned the Govern- 
ment that he expected to have to fight for an embarcation from 
San Sebastian not only against the French, but also the Spanish 
army. When the gold did come it was in bullion or in 
guineas; and the French refused to compromise themselves 
by accepting English coin. They wanted gold Napoleons. 
The Duke was equal to the emergency. He had no minting 
machinery, but he had his army. ‘ Knowing,” says Napier, 
“that ina British army a wonderful variety of vocations, good 
and bad, may be found, he privately caused false coiners and 
die-sinkers to be sought for among the soldiers, and they, 
when assured that no ill was designed for them, very readily 
acknowledged their peculiar talents. With the aid of these 
men he secretly coined gold Napoleons, carefully preserving 
their proper fineness and weight, but marked them with a 
private stamp to enable the French Government, when peace 
should be established, to call them in again.” The last pre- 
caution shows the finished business sense, so conspicuous 
in the finance of great commanders. All through the 
Peninsular War Napoleon and Wellington acted as the 
good and bad genius of military finance, Napoleon making the 
invaded mations pay, and Wellington endeavouring to 
meet his liabilities, and each succeeding in his own rile. 
Of emergency finance in the field, as well as of emergency 
coinage, Mafeking and the resourceful Baden-Powell give the 
most recent instances. The financing was done by the 
assumption of personal risks by Colonel Baden-Powell and 
another officer, Lord Edward Cecil, who, if the accounts are 
correct, gave their personal security for the immense 
additional stores accumulated there by the foresight of Mr. 
Weil, and purchased by them for the Government. The 
latest reports from Mafeking state that Colonel Baden-Powell 
has also coined money for use in the siege. This is very 
possible, for ina siege which may end badly money accumd- 
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ecidents. : 
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The need of siege coinage is a regular feature of the 
blockades of isolated towns to-day as it was of all sieges three 
centuriesago. In Khartoum after six months of siege Gordon 
had in October only £2,900 in cash, which he supple- 
mented by £39,000 in paper. In the second week in 
November he had £331 in cash, and £42,000 in paper, 
and had negotiated £14,000 in paper in the town. “I 
call this state of finance not bad, after eight months of 
blockade,” he wrote in his diary. Was this paper ever re- 
deemed, or were the lenders of the cash murdered when 
Khartoum was sacked? Daring the siege of Mooltan in the 
second Sikh War siege rupees were struck, the earliest 
emergency coin of this reign. The Oxford coinage of 
Charles I. made during the war was not siege money at all, 
though it was emergency coinage, of which the metal was 
contributed by the Colleges and loyal families in the neigh- 
bourhood. There had long been a mint at Oxford, which was 
noted for the beauty of design and finish of the pieces turned 
ont, The siege coinage was far rougher, as might be ex- 
pected, for the loyalist towns in which it was made were 
often quite small places, with a modest population and no 
appliances for the work. Colchester, Carlisle, Newark, and 
Pontefract all spent their last penny, and had to 
manufacture cash. Much copper war coinage was also 
made in Ireland by the Duke of Ormond, All these were 
honest tokens or good coins; but there were leaders in 
English history who were lees scrupulous. Henry III. 
levied a tax for a Crusade, and struck a highly pious 
Crasade coinage, with a crescent and stars on the re- 
verse, As this was not the emblem of the Turk till the 


taking of Constantinople, it is somewhat singular that it | 


should have been adopted as the token on the coinage issued 
fora Holy War. But the same sign appears on some of John’s 


coins, which are surmised to have been struck when he | 


assumed the character of a Crusader. Why tke Duchess of 
Bargundy should have put on the groats which she caused to 
be strack for Perkin Warbeck’s expedition against England, 
the legend “ Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin,” is fairly obvious. 
Baden-Powell might have impressed the Boers if he had used 
the same text on his tokens, 


It sometimes happens that a war is undertaken in a country 
which has peculiar notions as to coinage and standard money, 
and will only take in free exchange the money to which it is 
accustomed. Some years ago gold coin might not have been 
welcome tender in the Far East. In the Abyssinian War 
the only coins which the people would take willingly were the 
old Maria Theresa dollars, and these had to be manufactured or 
collected for the use of the army. Plenty were found in the 
Mahdi’s treasury at Khartoum. Emergency finance of the 
oppressive kind has not been common in the wars of modern 
Europe. Perhaps the best remembered and most heartily 
resented was the measure which is known in Mecklenburgh 
aud the North German States as Davoust’s Spur. When 
Davoust was holding Hamburg during the war following the 
retreat from Moscow, he “commandeered” all the silver 
plate, giving the alternative of compensation or ransom. As 
the two kinds of effects which both citizens and country 
gentry most valued were their plate and chests of fine 
linen, they ransomed the former when they could. The 
receipt was a letter “ N,” pressed on to the bottom or side of 
the silver with the spiked and running rowel of a trooper’s 
spar. Though brutal, Davoust’s methods were unmistakable. 
He either took the plate or the money to supply the sinews of 
war, A policy apparently kinder, but really less honest, was 
adopted by the Stuarts in Ireland. James II. and his Irish 
Supporters would probably have “settled up” satisfactorily if 
the war had resulted in victory. As it was, they were left 
with pewter in place of silver. The belief may not be 
correctly founded, but the collectors of old pewter now 
account for the presence of the silver hall-mark on some 
Irish pewters of the time of the Revolution by the theory 


eve that there is mach silver plate, whether | 
| shrunk from issuing it. 





| 


| 





he bands of the few who sell provisions, and remains | that this was made of the same shape and weight as silver 
is no other commodity on offer for them | given for the use of the King; and that the silver hall-mark 
Also, actual cash is hoarded, in case of | Was stamped on it as an acknowledgment that in due time 
As the garrison made a big gun in the railway | the pewter would be exchanged for its equivalent in silver 


plate. Paper money for paying troops in the form of “tickets” 
had proved so unpopular among the seamen during the 
Datch War in his brother’s time, that James If. may have 
But there is only one instance on 
record of a superfluity of cash in war time in the days of the 
Stuarts, 

That rests on the word of that bold commander, Sir 
Robert Holmes, Admiral at sea, who vowed that when 
attacked by a corsair, after he had had a successful cruise, 
being short of small shot, he loaded his guns with pieces 
of eight, and with this form of langrage swept 
the enemy’s decks. An evening’s talk between Sir Robert 
Holmes and Colonel Kirke, both “men of honour” and 
of practical experience in English enterprise beyond the 
seas, would probably have suggested some unique expedients 
in the emergency finance of naval and military com- 
manders. But they could scarcely have hit upon a more 
“shady” expedient than one seriously suggested during the 
early days of the war with France at the end of the last 
century. The French had issued “ assignats,” of the value 
of £4, really promises to pay on the security of the Church 
lands confiscated at the Revolution, but which were very 
properly not forced into the market all at once. It was pro- 
posed to permit the forgery of assignats in this country in 
order to discredit them as currency. The idea was not dis- 
couraged, but the recklessness of the French themselves soon 
reduced the value of assignats to a level at which they were 
not worth forging. 


new 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
scepter 
AN IMPERIAL PARALLEL. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Siz,—You may think it worth while to print the following 
verses written early in the fifth century concerning Rome, 
by Rutilius Claudius Numatianus :— 


“ Nam solis radiis aequalia munera tendis 

Qua circumfusus fluctuat oceanus. 

Volvitur ipse tibi, qui continet omnia, Phebus 
Eque tuis ortus in tua condit equos. 

Te non flammigeris Libye tardavit arenis, 
Non armata suo reppulit ursa gelu. 

Quantum vitalis natura tetendit in axes 
Tantum virtuti pervia terra tuae. 

Fecisti patriam diversis gentibus unam: 
Profuit iniustis, te dominante, capi. 

Dumque offers victis proprii consortia iuris, 
Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat.” 


Whatever the merit of the verses, the sentiment is curiously 


like what many now entertain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Es T. 8S. @. 


[Our readers may be glad to read the version of these 
striking lines kindly furnished us by Professor A. J. Church, 
-—ED. Spectator. 


Wide as the ambient ocean is thy sway, 

And broad thy Empire as the realms of day ; 
Still on thy bounds the sun’s great march attends, 
With thee his course begins, with thee it ends. 
Thy strong advance nor Afric’s burning sand, 
Nor frozen horrors of the Pole withstand; 

Thy valour, far as kindly Nature’s bound 

Is fixed for man, its dauntless way has found. 
All nations own in thee their common land, 
And e’en the guilty bless thy conquering hand; 
One right for weak, for strong, thy laws create, 
And bind the wide world in a world-wide State. ] 





SWISS FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THR “S?KCTATOR.”]) 
S1r,—In fairness to the Swiss, will you publish the altogether 
contrary experiences of another Englishman, by way of 
counterblast to your correspondent from Lausanne, in the 
Spectator of March 17th? I was travelling in Switzerland 
during the week which culminated in Cronje’s surrender, and 
had to visit most of the larger towns. My business was to 
beg a number of citizens to grant me interviews on a subject 
which happens to interest me; and even my Swiss friends in 
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England, who took their news from English papers, were a 
trifle anxious lest this war feeling should throw difficulties in 
my way. To most of these gentlemen in Switzerland I had 
only the slenderest of claims for trespassing on their patience; 
and this was especially the case with the editor of one of the 
Lausanne papers which your correspondent mentions, Yet 
my experience was one of the greatest kindness and courtesy ; 
and I have come back with a still higher regard for the Swiss 
people. It was often impossible to avoid war topics; but my 
plea for my country was always listened to with perfect fair- 
ness. The Boer cause has enough superficial appearance of 
justice (and as for what lies under the surface, how many 
even of the English have ever waded through the whole 
wilderness of conflicting evidence?) to make it only natural 
that it should find warm support among the majority 
of that nation which has a right second to none in Europe to 
express sympathy for the cause of freedom. At Ziirich 
nobody said a word to pain the foreigner who squeezed in 
among the rest to read the telegrams at the newspaper office ; 
and two young Swiss who sat next me at lunch, though not 
of a specially refined class, cut short their conversation on 
the war evidently for the sake of the Englishman who sat 
next to them. At Geneva, again, an Australian lady who 
had lived for years in the town, while a good deal distressed 
by the general pro-Boer feeling, made no complaint of in- 
civility. On the contrary, she mentioned incidentally that 
she found the Swiss much easier to get on with than the 
home-born English. I fear this is the explanation of much 
of that unpopularity which we so complacently put down to 
mere envy. I have never lived more than a month at a time 
at Lausanne, but know the town quite well enough to see the 
same causes at work there as those which made our nation 
unpopular in the German University town in which I once 
lived. Our schoolboys and our unfledged youth make them- 
selves an eyesore and a nuisance in the place; and even our 
elders show constant disregard for the feelings of a people 
who, after all, are their hosts. Foreigners see too little 
of us to recognise our solid qualities, while our bad 


manners are often painfully conspicuous. I have long 
been convinced that, in spite of an “envy” which 
does no doubt exist in some quarters, two of the 


main causes of our unpopularity are: (1) our self- 
complacent indifference to others’ feelings; and (2) the 
serious doubt aroused in the foreigner’s mind as to whether 
we really possess the solid qualities which would justify our 
monopolising so much wealth and territory as we do. I, for 
one, believe that we have those qualities, but much travel on the 
Continent has made me increasingly unwilling to blame the 
foreigner for not seeing that which we take immense pains 
to conceal from him. Our own countrypeople abroad make 
themselves too often the worst enemies of England. In any 
case, Sir, I beg to protest that your correspondent’s letter 
does injustice to an essentially manly and generous nation. 
~—I an, Sir, &e., AN ENGLISH SCHOOLMASTER. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—This is a matter of vital importance not only as con- 
cerns the inhabitants of the two Republics, but also with 
regard to the Dutch population of South Africa, which is, and 
is likely to remain, predominant as to numbers. We may hope 
that under the British Crown the comfort, material prosperity, 
and social condition of our new Colonists will be considerably 
increased. Very much will be done to obliterate the 
memories of the war, to reconcile them to their new condi- 
tions, and to soothe their feelings if we interfere as little as 
possible with their daily life, their social customs, and the 
laws they have made for themselves. In this way we may 
look for results similar to those got in the United States of 
America after their terrible Civil War. While certainly we 
must retain in our own hands the whole management of 
military matters, if we avoid interference with such laws as 
those of the Free State as-to the liquor question, as to the 
natives and domestic legislation generally, we shall not 
obtrude new conditions on the notice of the inhabitants, and 
in ninety-nine matters out of a hundred they will find 
themselves jast going on as before the war, only better. In 
the Transvaal the admission of the whole British Outlander 
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ment lest the Boers find themselves subject to disabilities 
especially as the powerfal influence of the organised ind 
trial section of the community will not be in sympath 4 
them. Theal, the historian of South Africa, in hig “A 
Africa in the “ Story of the Nations Series,” in speaking of the 
Constitution of the Cape Colony and the power of its Parlis 
ment, on p. 272 says:—“The right is reserved to the 
Queen to disallow any law so made within two Years of ita 
reaching England.” If this is applied to the Present and 
future laws of these new Colonies we havea complete safe 
guard for the liberties of all. If the most important office of 
High Commissioner for the whole of South Africa is 
separated, as it ought to be, from that of the Governor of 
Cape Colony, we could commit to its holder the entire 
management of all military affairs for the whole of Sonth 
Africa, and of necessity along with this the whole Dative 
question, as far as regards the natives living under their own 
tribal organisations, with whom alone there has never been 
any trouble for the last sixty years. The Dutch Boer wonld 
in this way find no change except for the better under the 
new system, and enjoying complete self-government in ql 
domestic affairs, would ere very long appreciate the advan. 
tages of his connection with Britain in a way that eyey 
the Cape Colonial Datch have not been able to do in the 
past; although we must do them the justice to remember 
that fifteen months ago they unanimously passed an Act 
giving us £30,000 a year towards our Fleet, and some six years 
ago offered the use of the credit of their Colony to New 
South Wales if it was required during their tremendong 
financial crisis. —I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD Carpe Cotonisz, 





THE LATE JOHN BRIGHT ON WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—At pro-slavery, otherwise called pro-Boer, meetings, 
the principles of Bright, Gladstone, Cobden, &c., are con. 
stantly referred to, the implication being that those states. 
men, if they were living, would disapprove of the present war 
in South Africa. But of the great Mr. Bright’s sentiments 
there can be no doubt whatever. “There are some things 
worse than war,” he said, when twitted as a Quaker anda 
man of peace with his sympathy with the Northern States in 
the American Civil War. Slavery and the rupture of the 
Union would, in his opinion, be worse than war. In ‘the case 
of the American Civil War I was among the minority who 
followed Mr. Bright. On the grounds on which I then sup. 
ported the Northern States, I now support the English 
Government. The victory of the Boers would mean slavery 
and disunion. But still L am not surprised that the civilised 
world should vociferously support the weaker side, as it did 
in the great contest of the ‘‘sixties.” Have our pro-slavery 
friends any better ground for thinking Mr. Gladstone would 
be on their side? It is trne he strongly sympathised with 
the Southern States—the weaker party—in the great Civil 
War. As he sympathised then with slavery and dis- 
anion, he might now sympathise with the Boers, But 
it must be remembered that he was responsible for 
what is now called the Majuba Hill surrender. The 
Boers were, no doubt, averse to annexation, and he was 
magnanimous enough to think they should have another 
chance. I was entirely in accord with this surrender. And 
it is precisely on that ground that I am now against the 
Boers. We gave them their chance, and they have abused 
our forbearance. Who can say that Mr. Gladstone, if he 
were alive, would not agree with me in thinking that the 
cup of their iniquity is full? 1 believe that he would, if 
alive, be the protagonist of the anti-Boer cause. Returning 
to Mr. Bright, I note that the Convention of 1881, to 
which he was a party, left no doubt as to the sazerainty 
of England. I cannot recall Mr. Cobden’s views in the 
“sixties,” but I cannot think he could ever have 
supported a people with whom slavery is a religious 
dogma. It is notorious that another great Liberal leader, 
Mr. W. E. Forster, was very strongly opposed to 
giving the Boer a free hand in dealing with the natives. 
Mr. Statham, one of Mr. Kruger’s supporters, attri 
butes strong anti-Boer prejudices to the great states- 
man. Who can doubt that he would be a strong ati 





population to the franchise will necessitate careful manage- 


Boer if he were alive now? I have been a Liberal—not to 
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say 2 Radical—all my life, Isat as a young man at the feet 
of Bright, Cobden, Forster, and Gladstone, and in the prin- 
ciples I leas ned from these statesmen I am a strong 
supporter of the present war. We should have gone to war 
to uphold these principles when first we learned for certain 
that the Boers had not accepted Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ surrender ” 
in the sense in which its author intended and hoped it would 
be accepted. Still, better late than never.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oup LIBERAL. 





EFFECTS OF MODERN RIFLE FIRE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In reference to the above subject, in the “ Maga zine” 
article in the Spectator of March 10th you quote some figures 
which are erroneons from a paper in the Contemporary 
Review, by Colonel F. N. Maude. Space allows the exposure 
of one only of the fallacious calculations in his table of 
casualties. I take his figure as quoted by you (and correctly 
quoted) for the percentage of British killed per hour at the 
battle of Magersfontein. Colonel Maude gives this at the 
astonishing rate of ‘7 per cent.! To arrive at this he needed 
three factors,—z.e., the number of British engaged, the number 
killed, and the duration of the slaughter. Assuming the 
approximate accuracy of the first and second factors in his 
computations, there remains the third, and fortunately he 
has stated it; he states that he bases his average rate of 
destruction upon the ground that the struggle lasted ten 
hours. Now every correspondent has told us that the 
straggle was decided by the first fusillade of the Boers. Had 
this been less “withering ” the British troops might have 
renewed the charge, or might have retired. But they dared 
do neither; and for the rest of the day—z.e., 98 per 
cent. of Colonel Mande’s ten hours—the column was 
practically out of action, lying prone upon the veldt, 
“Not a hand could be raised without attracting a hail 
of bullets.” That desultory firing continued so long, all 
day, was owing to the destraction of the first ten minutes. 
Our troops could not move away and could not charge. 
Had the rifle fire been much inferior in “ withering power,” 
the battle would have been shorter, and so Colonel Maude’s 
average rate of slaughter would have been higher even with 
less killed, But the battle of Magersfontein was decided by 
the volleys that withered the attacking brigade; all that 
followed was maneuvring for safety in the face of an enemy 
who had won, but could not follow up the victory. If the 
Boers had possessed cavalry and the courage to use it, who 
can doubt that the whole British column would have been 
destroyed, and within the first hour? Nevertheless, the fire 
of the first ten minutes made this possible. Had it been 
done Colonel Maude’s rate would have had to be 100 per cent. 
Bat the whole of this serious possibility is put out of sight, 
and the whole system of averages is trifled with, if we spread 
out the slaughter of the first ten minutes which decided the 
day over the whole of the unimportant hours which followed. 
From these considerations it will be seen that Magersfontein 
shows that the withering effect of modern rifle fire upon 
“determined rushes” of troops led with “ruthless energy” 
may be about sixty times as great as the figure ‘7 per cent. 
per hour offered to us by Colonel F. N. Maude. In fact, no 
battle of modern times can show such rapid slaughter.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., IS DB 





THE NATURALIST ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—In your article on “The Naturalist on the Battlefield” 
in the Spectator of January 13th, you mention the case of 
the intelligent railway baboon, and wonder whether he is 
still living. He died some years since. He was not at De 
Aar Junction, but at Uitenhage, near Port Elizabeth. His 
master was an old railway servant, who had lost both his 
legs, His faithful baboon was in the habit of pulling or 
pushing him down the line on a trolley, and then turning 
the points for him, and taking him back home. The baboon 
is very common in this western province of the Colony, and 
does not by any means remain in the mountains. Last week 
Isaw a troop of some fifty or sixty gleaning in a cornfield 
not one hundred yards from the railway line. They were 
most bold, and appeared to be not in the least disturbed by 
the passing train. Their depredations on growing produce 





are very great, and they are very artful, as they invariably 
post sentries to warn them of their enemies’ approach. It is 
&@ common saying among the Dutch farmers that they are 
capable of every human accomplishment except speech, and 
they would speak only they know that they would then be 
made to work! I presume that the word “aarvogel” in 
your article is nothing but a misprint. It should, of course, 
be “ aasvogel,” which means “ carrion bird.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
BERNARD PRICE, 
Acting Chaplain to Forces, 
D.E.0.V.R. Camp, South African Field Force, 
Touws River, Cape Colony. 





ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—I venture to send you two little stories about the 
shamrock which may interest your readers. Several invalid 
soldiers from South Africa are in a convalescent home in 
this neighbourhood, and among them is one of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers; so I was very anxious they should each have a bit 
of shamrock for St. Patrick’s Day, and asked an old Irish- 
woman to try to get me some. She tried in every direction, 
but none of the real plant was to be found till she caught 
sight of one precious plant in a cottage window. She was 
quite a stranger to the inmates, but she knocked at the door, 
and with many apologies asked if they would sell her a 
spray. “Sell my shamrock? No, indeed, I can’t cut a bit 
of it,” said the owner.—* Well, I beg your pardon, Sir; but 
as it’s for those poor soldiers up on the Down, I ventured to 
ask——-”— For the soldiers, did you say? Here, take it, 
take it; they may have it all,” thrusting the pot into her 
hands.—“ And what’s to pay, Sir?”—‘“Nothing at all; 
if it’s for soldiers, they’re welcome to it.” The same 
woman, who is the daughter of one soldier and the 
widow of another, has an only son in the Coldstream 
Guards who was severely wounded at Modder River. 
He was expected to arrive at vur convalescent home this 
week, and last Tuesday she went to the railway station, 
hearing that some soldiers were arriving. Her son was not 
among them; but she found two men, on their way to 
Ireland, who were waiting for a train to take them on to 
Milford. One had{been severely wounded in the head, and 
the other soldier was charged to see him safely home. My 
warm-hearted Irish friend carried them off to her little home 
(only one room) and fed them with the tea and eggs she had 
prepared for her own boy. “And they were so happy,” she 
told me, “‘and said it was just like home, and when they were 
going away the poor fellow whose head was so bad that his 
memory is going said: ‘Good-bye, mother, and thank you for 
that good cup of tea, and as soon as I get home I'll be sure 
to send you a bit of the real Irish shamrock.’” He was true 
to his word, for a little box of shamrock came by post 
yesterday, and I am glad to say the long-expected son 
arrived to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. H. 
Bath. 





THE PRESIDENTS’ MESSAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—The Boer terms of peace have reminded me of a passag® 
| in the second chapter of “ Pickwick.” Speaking of the “ mili- 
| tary” in Rochester, Chatham, &c., Mr. Pickwick proceeds :— 
| “* Nothing can exceed their good humour. It was but the day 
| before my arrival that one of them had been most grossly 
| insulted in the house of a publican, The barmaid had 
| positively refused to draw him any more liquor; in return for 
| which he had (merely in playfulness) drawn his bayonet, 

and wounded the girl in the shoulder. And yet this fine 
| fellow was the very first to go down to the house next morn- 
| ing and express his readiness to overlook the matter, and 
| forget what had occurred!” Could a closer analogy be 
imagined ?—TI am, Sir, &c., VeExILtUM, 








ROME AND BABYLON. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’) 
Sir,—In your review in the Spectator of March 3rd of Father 
Barnes’s book, “St. Peter in Rome,” you say that the 
Babylon mentioned in the First Epistle of St. Peter was un- 
| questionably the Eternal City. It may have been. But 
there is another theory which also deserves consideration. 
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If Rome was regarded in Apostolic times as the mystical 
Babylon, there was also a place—not a city, but a settlement 
—known actually as Babylon, or Babliin; a name which has 
survived to the present day. 1 refer, of course, to the site of 
the Coptic churches, a mile or two out of Cairo. This place 
is said to have been called “ Babylon” by certain Babylonish 
captives, who were placed there many centuries before our 
era by one of the Pharaohs. In Japan there is a village 
called Corea, from the fact that it was originally a Corean 
settlement. In like manner the Babylonians called their 
Egyptian home Babylon—Little Babylon, perhaps, as we 
should say—in affectionate remembrance of their native city. 
Old Jewry does not mean Jerusalem; it means a quarter 
inhabited by Jews. And the Babylon of Cairo was simply 
the Babylonian Ghetto. Further, the Coptic churches at the 
Cairene Bablin claim to have been founded by St. Mark ; 
and St. Mark, as we know, was intimately associated with 
St. Peter. I submit, therefore, that all these facts throw a 
very suggestive light upon St. Peter’s words: “The church 
that is in Babylon...... saluteth you; as doth also 
Mareus my son.” That Mark was officially connected with 
that church may very fairly be deduced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Freperic H, Banrour. 
Villa Belvedere, Via Dante da Castiglione 1, Florence. 





HARNAOCK ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your review of Dr. Wilson’s “Theology of Modern 
Literature ” you say:—‘‘Dr. Wilson. ..... boldly asserts 


that the best scholarship of to-day concedes that all the New 
Testament writings are correctly attributed to the authors 
whose names they bear. Neither the cause of religion nor of 
sound scholarship is promoted by such reckless assertions. 
The two most influential schools of New Testament criticism 
in Germany are that of Harnack and that of Holtzmann, 
and neither the one nor the other makes any such con- 
cession.” I cannot speak for Holtzmann’s view, but it is 
only fair to call attention to Harnack’s words in the preface 
to his book on the “ Chronology of the Old Christian Litera- 
ture down to the Time of Eusebius ”:— 

“There was a time...... in which people felt obliged to 
regard the oldest Christian literature, including the New Testa- 
ment, as a tissue of deceptions and falsifications. That time is 


SUNG DY. 5s... The oldest literature of the Church is in its | 
chief points and in most of its details, from the point of view of | 


literary history, veracious and trustworthy. In the whole New 
Testament there is probably only one solitary writing which can 
be called, in the strictest sense of the word, pseudonymous, the 
Second Epistle of Peter.” 

In view of this remarkable testimony, Dr. Wilson can hardly 
be said to have spoken very recklessly. Your review directs 
attention to a subject of great interest.—I am, Sir, &c., 


East Kilbride, Glasgow. CAMPBELL M. Macteroy. 





SUCCESS AS A CHARM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “A. A.,” under the above title 
quotes the passage, “ Careat successibus,” as from Ovid’s 
“ Tristia” (Spectator, March 17th, p. 381).. As a matter of 
fuct, the source is Ovid, “ Heroides,” II. 85-6, in Phyllis’s 
letter to Demophoon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wu. T. S. SONNENSCHEIN. 
62 Russell Square, London. 





THE EXETER HALL MEETING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I seldom write to the papers to correct the multitudi- 
nous lies with which a certain section of the Press is filled 
whenever it touches on any “facts” connected with South 
Africa. I only write to you now because of your conspicuous 
fair-mindedness to those who are opposed to yonr political 
views. In your issue last week in one of your paragraphs 
you write: “Exeter Hall, where a mob broke up a meeting 
convened ky ticket.” The meeting at Exeter Hall was not 
broken up, but concluded an hour or more after the attempt 
to break it up had failed, in perfect quietude. No doubt you | 
took this statement from one of the Rhodesian organs, but it 
is no more true than the most of their statements in regard 





to South Africa. They can lie with perfect impunity in 
regard to what occurs in Cape Town or Johannesburg, bat it 


is a mistake to lie in regard to what takes place in the Strand, 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. M. Onoox, 
Hon. Sec., “ Stop-the-War” Committee 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 
[Does it not suggest itself to Mr. Crook that he would 
hardly be so violent in a sound cause ?—Ep, Spectator.) 








POETRY. 
pete Sie 
FREEDOM'S SLAVE. 

SHAKE the poisoned dust of cities from your feet, 

Shun the vice, the masquerade, and the veneer, 
Where all-devouring envy sits at meat, 

And the wealthy greets the beggar with a sneer; 
Leave behind the sullen stillness of the Post,* 

The death-in-life that turns the heart to stone, 
Be yourself the guest, let Nature be your host, 

And seek for hope where cities are unknown! 


Cinch the saddle to the cayuse till he squeals, 
Sling on the flour, the bacon, and the tea; 
Lift the halter, go and take what fortune deals, 

And breathe the magic air of liberty ; 
Ont, out, beyond the farthest track of man, 
Where his foot has not defiled the virgin sod, 
To the land that was before the race began, 
To the chosen amphitheatres of God! 


Ah, to watch the ranges lifting through the haze 
The nameless river brawling by his bars; 

To forget the names and numbers of the days, 
To sleep beneath the winking of the stars; 

To see the moon reflected from the lake, 
The silent forest dreaming at its rim, 

The yellow light when dawn begins to break, 
And the glitter of the heavens growing dim! 


The squirrel and the porcupine, the owl, 

The wolverine and beaver are your kin, 
And the echo of the dog-wolf’s dismal howl 

Is your serenade when dusk is drawing in; 
For the mountain-tops are canopied in mist, 

The forest-lakes are bluer than the sky, 
Natare’s freeman, go and wander where you list, 
Taste the joy of living once before you die! 

The gale that tears the balsam from his place, 
And whips the treble chatter of the streams, 
Will bear your weary spirit into space, 
And lull you to the passage of your dreams; 
And the breeze that shakes the aspen from her sleep, 
When the spangled veil of night is plucked away, 
Will waft it once again from out the deep, 
To the doing and the living of a day. 


Are you hungered? Go and seek the giant moose, 
Fall-fed and sleek become since summer’s prime, 
Where he harbours in the gloomy belt of spruce, 
And his lordly flesh will serve you for the time ; 
Or choose among the fatted caribou, 
That score the glossy velvet from their tines ; 
Do you thirst? A river’s headspring wells for you, 
Beneath tne purple shadow of the pines. 
When the ptarmigan are calling from the fells, 
And the zephyr whispers idly to the leaves, 
Their voices are the story Nature tells, 
The meshes of the trammel that she weaves ; 
For each sound will leave a record on the ear, 
And each sight will stamp an imprint on the brain, 
A treasure-hoard of memory to revere 
When you tread the artificial world again. 


When your latest fire in camp has smouldered low, 
And your last march to the trading-post is done, 
Go and tell the shackled cities what you know 
Of the secrets of the limitless Unknown; 
Go and iil! the old accustomed groove again, 
Listen blankly to the babble of the crowd, 
And perchance ’twill bring to mind the lost refrain 
Of the mountain-torrent calling you aloud. 
LEONARD S. Hiaas. 
Saturna Island, British Columbia. 








* J.e., trading-post. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE KHYBER.* 


gir _RoperT WARBURTON, with a unique opportunity, 
enjoyed a unique career. The son of a British officer and an 
Afghan lady, he was born (so to say) on the battlefield, and 
he spent the many years of a usefal and honourable career 
among the wild and savage tribes which he accounted his 
friends. Not only a perfect knowledge of Persian and Pushtu, 
but the sympathy of blood, gave him an understanding of the 
Afghan character, and helped him to avoid many of the mis- 
takes which have more than once involved our British arms in 
disaster. Above all, he was for eighteen years the Warden of 
the Khyber Pass, he lived long among the Afridis; whose native 
yice and virtue he appreciated perfectly, he witnessed their 
defeat in 1897, and he has many a wise counsel to offer to his 
Government, the fruit of a long experience, For eighteen years 
he did his work and then saw it (as he thought) all undone ina 
day. “My mind is very heavy over this hideous disaster,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ which I feel could have been staved off 
even up to the day of mischief. It makes me quite sad to 
think how easily the labour of years—of a lifetime—can be 
rnined and destroyed in a few days.” But the labour is not 
all destroyed. The example and precept of Sir Robert 
Warburton live after him, and, despite the campaign of ’97, 
the loyalty of the Afridis, in which we have a sure faith, must 
be considered the child of his devotion and diplomacy. 


Like all books written in sincerity and with a fulness of 
knowledge, Lighteen Years in the Khyber is the best of good 
reading. More justly even than most books of its kind, it 
may be described as the raw material of romance. There is 
ahorse-thief, for instance, who robs the British Colonel, and 
recalls at once the “ Ballad of Eastand West”; there is a dying 
rissaldar, who had fought against the British between 1845 
and 1848, and who on his death-bed wished to see Captain 
Battye. His ancient hostility had long since changed to a 
loyal devotion. “Sahib,” he said, “if at any time that I 
have been serving under you I have committed any fault 
or made any mistake, please forgive me now.” That is the 
true spirit of loyalty, which should give us confidence in the 
fature of our Empire. The warriors who will fight as long as 
they can, and then with the gallantry of sportsmen delight to 
serve their victors, should furnish forth such an army as 
would defend India against all comers. But of course the 
old savagery is not (and never will be) extinct. There wil! 
still be such chieftains as Amin Khan, whose turbulent career 
was bronght to a sudden close when he was no more than 
thirty-four. “He was murdered at Jam,” says Warburton, 
“on December 6th, 1898. No particulars reached me as to 
who did this act, bat Amin Khan had waded knee-deep through 
blood and murder, and it seemed certain that vengeance 
would overtake him sooner or later.” Nor are the popular 
beliefs without curiosity. In 1870 three officers built them- 
selves a house near the Cabul River. But on the site they 
selected there was a ziarat or shrine, the resting-place of a 
departed saint, and the keeper of the shrine prophesied that evil 
would overtake them and their house, Two of the officers were 
thrown from their horses and killed, the third was drowned 
in the Ganges, and a heavy flood swept away every trace of 
the house. One other story deserves quotation, as it proves 
again the hopeless impossibility of disguise. Arminius Vam- 
béry visited Ameer Yakub Khan at Herat, and the Ameer 
recognised him instantly for a foreigner. “I was seated 
in an upper chamber,” said the Ameer, “ watching a parade of 
my troops, and the band was playing on the open ground in 
front of my window. I noticed a man beating time to the 
masic of a band with his foot. I knew at once he must be a 
Enropean, as Asiatics are not in the habit of doing this. 
Later on, when the man came to my durbar, I charged him 
with being a Feringhi, which he denied. However, I did not 
press the matter, being afraid that if suspicions had been 
roused against him, his life might not have been safe.” Thus 
it is that the most skilful are betrayed, and possibly no 

traveller ever mastered all the details of deception. 


Bat Sir Robert Warburton’s book is not merely picturesque. 
It contains much political wisdom, and it is to be hoped that 
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the Government will not allow the admonition of this faith. 
| ful servant to pass unregarded. With a certain hesitation, 
_he ascribes the last outbreak of the Afridis to the insults 
heaped upon the Sultan by English politicians. The 
Afridis themselves neither know nor care aught about Euro- 
pean complications, but the rascally Moollahs, inspired from 
Constantinople, travel up and down the country eager to 
make mischief between us and our allies. The intriguing 
middleman, indeed, is to Sir Robert Warburton a constant 
bogey. It was the middleman, says he, who dictated the 
insolent message which led to the campaign of 1897, and who 
involved the loyal Afridis in ruin and misery. To prevent 
this dangerous intrigue, he would abolish utterly the native 
Arbab or middleman agency, which at present deals with 
our neighours across the border. Following the counsel of 
Lord Lytton, he would appoint a Government official to pay 
the chief’s allowance, and to transact every sort of business. 
Again, he complains that when he left the Khyber there 
was none to take his place. No English colleague had 
assisted him; consequently there was not a single English- 
man who knew the tribesmen well enough to conciliate their 
ill-humour. Moreover, he declares that the Punjab system 
has completely failed after a trial of thirty-five years. He 
would, in fact, separate the North-West Frontier districts 
from the Punjab, and so create another and a separate 
province. “No Government of the Punjab,” says he, “ has 
ever been able to converse with the border people in both 
Persian and Pushtu, and without this colloquial knowledge 
no man should be allowed to remain permanently in 
the Trans-Indus districts, or be chief over them.” So 
he would appoint a Chief Commissioner, specially equipped, 
who should visit every spot wherever his presence is required. 
And since a little diplomacy may prevent a disastrous and 
expensive campaign, it would be well if this suggestion, made 
by Lord Lytton and approved by Lord Salisbury, should once 
again be seriously considered. 


For not only is our North - West Frontier of infinite 
importance, but the tribes which inhabit it are of a difficult 
and uncertain temper. Here, for instance, is the Afridi 
character sketched by Sir Robert Warburton, who knew it 
well :— 

“The Afridi lad from his earliest childhood is taught by the 

circumstances of his existence and life to distrust all mankind, 
and very often his near relations—heirs to his small plot of land 
by right of inheritance- are his deadliest enemies. Distrust of 
all mankind, and readiness to strike the first blow tor the safety 
of his own life, have therefore become the maxims of the Afridi. 
It you can overcome this mistrust, and be kind in words to him, 
he will repay you by great devotion, and he will put up with any 
punishment you like to give him except abuse. 1t took me years 
to get through this thick crust of mistrust, but what was the 
after result? For upwards of fifteen years I went about unarmed 
among these people. My camp, wherever it happened to be 
pitched, was always guarded and protected by them. The 
deadliest enemies of the Khyber Range, with a long record of 
blood-teuds, dropped these feuds for the time being when in my 
camp.” 
The moral of that is the moral of Sir Robert Warburton’s 
book: Send to the North-West officials who are properly 
equipped with knowledge and sympathy. It is worth while, 
even on the grounds of economy, and England has no lack of 
devoted servants who, like Mackeson, the god of Warburton’s 
idolatry, and Warburton bimseif, are content to spend mauy 
useful years on the dreary outposts of our Empire. 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S TRAVEL SKETCHES.* 


In the two volumes before us Mr. Kipling has collected the 
bulk of the special correspondence and occasional articles 
written by him for the Civil and Military Gazette and the 
Pioneer between 1887-89. The date of these letters is worthy 
of note. The year 1887 was that in which the Plain Tales 
trom the Hills was published, while by 1889 Soldiers Three, 
Under the Deodars, In Black and White, and other sketches had 
seen the light. They are, therefore, earlier than the Barrack 
Room Ballads and the Jungle Books, and were all written 
before Mr. Kipling was five-and-twenty. As regards the 
circumstances of their republication, Mr. Kipling explains 
that it was forced on him by the action of various publishers 
who were “not only content with disinterring old newspaper 








* From Sea to Sea, and other Sketches: Letters of Travel. By Rudyard 
Kiplir l London: Macmillan and Co, [123.] 
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work from the decent seclusion of the office files,” but in 
several instances saw fit “to embellish it with additions and 
interpolations.” As the victim of such piratical enterprise 
Mr. Kipling is entitled t> all sympathy, but that sympathy 
is tempered in the present instance with the satisfaction that 
springs from the gift of an authentic collection of papers of 
far more than ephemeral interest. 

The “Letters of Marque,” which cceupy nearly half of 
the first volume, were the outcome of a holiday trip in 
Rajputana, and like the series of papers entitled “ From 
Sea to Sea,” are differentiated from ordinary hack journal- 
ism, not merely by the peculiar insight which marks all 
Mr. Kipling’s work, but also by the fact that they are 
esseutially holiday work, written on the move, without any 
conscions intent to instruct or edify,—in a word, emanci- 
pated from the routine of office traditions and convention- 
alities. This note of irresponsibility is struck at once in the 
picture of the Taj which Mr. Kipling saw from the train at 
dawn on a November morning, and found that distance lent 
such enchantment to the view that he vowed never to go 
nearer the spot for fear of breaking the charm of the “un- 
earthly pavilions” which seemed “the embodiment of all 
things pure, all things holy, and all things unhappy.” His 
first objective was Jeypore, where he pays fitting homage to 
the memory of the famons astronomer-Prince, and eulogises 
the splendid services of Colonel Jacob and other working 
Englishmen in the native States, engineers, doctors, and 
missionaries,—all alike in their disinclination to advertise 
their achievements. At Udaipur there is a vivid picture of 
the sincere enthusiasm of the arm-vendors, and the startling 
simplicity of the present Maharaja’s life. The great problem 
of Bajputana, however, the ancient “cockpit of India,” is 
summed up in one of those acute observations which redeem 
these chapters from the superficiality attaching to most 
impressions de voyage :-— 

“For how long can the vitality of a people whose life was arms 
be suspended? Men in the North say that, by the favour of the 
Government which buys peace, the Sikh Sirdars are rotting on 
their lands; and the Rajput Thakurs say of themselves that they 
are growing rusty. The old, old problem forces itself on the 
most unrefiective mind at every turn in the gay streets of 
Udaipur. A Frenchman might write: ‘ Behold there the horse of 
the Rajput—foaming, panting, caracoling, but always fettered, 
with his bead so majestic upon his bosom so amply filled with a 
generous heart. He rages but he doesnot advance. See there the 
destiny of the Rajput who bestrides him, and upon whose left 
flank bounds the sabre useless—the haberdashery of the iron- 
monger only! Pity the horse in reason, for that life there is his 
raison @étre. Pity ten thousand times more the Rajput, for he 
has no raison @’étre. He is an anachronism in a blue turban’ 
The Gaul might be wrong, but Tod wrote things which seem to 
support this view, in the days when he wished to make ‘ buffer- 
States’ of the land he loved so well.” 

The mention of Tod reminds us that Mr. Kipling, great 
word-painter and narrator though he is, always recognises 
when some one else has said the last or the sovereign word 
before him. Thus in his fine and suggestive pages on the 
‘“‘monstrous gloom” of the rock fortress of Chitor, he quotes 
as “the best that was to be said” the words of the chaplain 
of the English Mission to Jehangir written three hundred 
years ago :—“ Chitor an ancient great kingdom, the chief city 
so called which standeth on a mighty high hill, flat on the top, 
walled about at the least ten English miles. There appear to 
this day above a hundred churches ruined and divers fair 
palaces which are lodged in like manner among their runing, 
as many Englishmen by the observation have guessed. Its 
chief inhabitants to-day are Zam and Ohim, birds and wild 
beasts, but the stately ruins thereof give a shadow of its beauty 
while it Rourished in its pride.” As for Tod, Mr. Kipling’s 
advice is—“ Read Tod, whois far too good to be chipped or 
sampled,” a remark which applies to the account of the 
writer's visit to the Tower of Victory and the Gau-Mukh at 
Chitor, places of ‘years and blood” so laden with moral 
-Lok:-damp as to make a man frightened of the dark in 
broad daylight. Mr. Kipling followed up his noontide visit 
to Chitor by another in the moonlight, and by way of 
emphasising his good fortune and propitiating Nemesis 
declared that he “will never try to describe what he has 
seen, but will keep it as a love-letter, a thing for one pair 
of eyes only.” Very delightful reading is furnished by the 
paper on Jodhpur, the “city of Houybnhnms,” where the 
eult of horseflesh reigns supreme as the cult of arms reigns 
in Udaipur. “No horses,” he tells us, “are shot in the 


Jodbpur stables [which then contained four hundred or mon 
animals}, and when one dies—they have not lost mora then 
95 in six years—his funeral is an event. Heis Wrapped a 
white sheet which is strewn with flowers, and, amid the wee 
ing of the sa/ses, is borne away to the burial ground.” From 
the chapter on Boondi we cannot resist “chipping” a frag 
ment. Mr. Kipling had been shown over part of the wonderfy] 
palace and the aerial garden, or Rang Bilas:— 

“The warden gathered up his keys, and, locking e : 
behind him as he passed, led the way down to earth. ae ae 
he had crossed the garden the Englishman heard, deep down in 
the bowels of the Palace, a woman’s voice singing, and the Voica 
tang a3 do voices in caves. All Palaces in India excepting dead 
ones, such as that of Amber, are full of eyes. In some, as hag 
been said, the idea of being watched is stronger than in others 
In Boondi Palace it was overpowering,—being far worse than in 
the green shuttered corridors of Jodhpur. There were trap-doors 
on the tops of terraces, and windows veiled in foliage, and bulls’ 
eyes set low in unexpected walls, and many other peep holes and 
places of vantage. In the end, the Englishman looked devoutly 
at the floor, but when the voice of the woman came up from under 
his feet, he felt that there was nothing left for him but to g0, 
Yet excepting only this voice, there was deep silence everywhere 
and nothing could be seen.” ‘ 
For the glamour, the magic, the Orientalism of Rajpntana 
Mr. Kipling has the keenest and most enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion; as regards the Native States’ administration he writes: 
—‘A year spent among Native States ought to send a man 
back to the Decencies and the Law Conrts and the Rights of 
the Subject with a supreme contempt for those who rave 
about the oppressions of our brutal bureaucracy.” 


Theletters “from sea to sea” were theoutcome of a year’shou. 
day trip after seven years’ assiduous quill-driving. Enamonre4 
of idleness, Mr. Kipling fell in love with Barmah, “ with the 
blind favouritism born of first impression,” and inter alia mada 
the discovery that the shape of the pagoda came originally 
from a bulging toddy-palm trunk. At Penang the inhuman, 
inscratable faces of the Chinese frightened him, and by th 
time he had left the Straits Settlements for Hong-kong he 
was already smitten with home-sickness for India, born of 
contact with Chicago Jews and the American boy. Arrived 
in Hong-kong, Mr. Kipling soon came to tke conclusion 
that “if we had control over as many Chinamen as we have 
natives of India, and had given them one tithe of the 
cosseting, the painfal pushing forward, and studious, even 
nervous, regard for their interests and aspirations, that we 
have given to India, we should long ago have been expelled 
from, or have reaped the reward of, the richest land on the 
face of the earth.” In Hong-kong Mr. Kipling had a glimpse 
of Inferno at close quarters, and realised how the Chinaman 
could work; Canton with its seething myriads explained why 
he set no value on life. Japan captivated him with its 
cleanliness, its children, and its cookery. Also he found ita 
soothing place for a small man,—even thongh his name was 
transmogrified into “Radjerd Kyshrig.” Buteventhe Japanese 
cannot make their railway stations lovely, though they do 
their best. With his advent on American soil the charm of 
these letters materially diminishes. From the very first, Mr. 
Kipling confessed the invincible attraction of the American 
girl, but for the rest, his attitude ten years ago towards 
America and the Americans was hardly more sympathetic than 
that of Dickens in Jfartin Chuzzlewit. The American tripper 
inspired him with horror, Chicago repelled him, Salt Lake 
disgusted him, and the terrifying versatility of the American 
excited in him bewilderment rather than admiration. Still, 
he enjoyed the exhilarating recklessness of San Francisco; 
he rejoiced to see Bret Harte’s own country; and, above all, 
he revelled in the priceless felicity of a two hours’ talk with 
Mark Twain. “ Blessed is the man,” writes Mr. Kipling, “who 
finds no disillusion when he is brought face to face witha 
revered writer. That was a moment to be remembered; the 
landing of a twelve-pound salmon was nothing to it. I had 
hooked Mark Twain, and he was treating me as though under 
certain circumstances I might be an equal.” 

The miscellaneous papers which complete the second 
volume are of lesser significance, though the chapters 
“Among the Railway Folk” at Jamalpur, the Crewe of 
India, are interesting from the curious evidence which they 
afford of Mr. Kipling’s personal interest in machinery. 
“Engines,” he remarks on p. 286, “are the ‘livest’ things 
made. They glare through their spectacle-plates, they tilt 





their noses contemptuously, and when their insides are gone 
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they adorn themselves with red lead, and leer like decayed 


beauties.” When a new edition is called for, as it will 
certainly be, such misspellings as “ Tarescon” shonld be 
- corrected, and the quotation from Hamlet in Vol. L, p. 136, 
redaced to accordance with the accepted reading. 





A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA.* 

Tuts beantiful book is a rare treat in many ways. It is 
printed admirably on very good paper; it is full of excellent 
illustrations of all kinds, done by the best and most modern 
processes ; and both the matter and the manner of the writing 
are worthy of its rich accompaniments. Seldom have a man 
and his wife collaborated more successfully in a literary 
andertaking. The diary of their campings, ridings, bar- 
gainings, conversations, is almost all Mrs. Maudslay’s work, 
and she has done it with good taste, good feeling, and 
some literary skill. The journey across Guatemala from the 
Pacific seems really to have been made chiefly with the object of 
approaching the famous ruined cities of Yucatan, which Mr. 
Mandslay has long been studying, and concerning which he 
has repeated much that he had discovered in former years. 
But to Mrs. Maudslay the journey was evidently very fresh, 
and she makes her readers enjoy it, as she has enjoyed it 
herself. The province (now Republic) of Guatemala, though 
bordering on British Honduras, is a country little visited, 
and less written about, by ordinary English travellers. Even 
Honduras is seldom mentioned, except for the marvellous 
supply of mahogany which it has long exported to Europe. 
But the day may yet come when both countries, full of 
tropical beauty, and inhabited by gentle and agreeable natives, 
may be visited by many English and American tourists in 
search of an interesting holiday. Here is a specimen of Mrs: 
Mandslay’s experiences :—= 

“We were riding through a veritable aviary, and small bright- 
plumaged birds were so numerous that at times the bare 
brauches appeared flushed into flowering sprays. The sensontes 
poured forth volumes of liquid sound from every thicket ; sweet- 
voiced orioles arranged themselves into golden bunches ; saucy 
blue jays, and their still more impudent cousins, the crested grey 
jays, cffcled noisily round us and perched upon branches almost 
within the reach of our hands, and chattered at one another as 
though they were discussing the propriety of letting u3 pass. 
Green and yellow fly-catchers flew from their perches, and made 
erratic sweeps in the air in chase of unwary insects. Now and 
again we caught sight of a stupid-looking mot-mot with lovely 
green and blue plumage, swinging his queer tail feathers to and 
froin uneasy movement. Tiny iridescent humming birds flitted 
across our path, hovered for a moment over a flower, and then 
darted out of sight; and numerous wrens, not much larger than 
the humming birds, could be seen slipping through the thorny 
hedges and fences. Large flocks of the friendly blackbirds with 
unmanageably long tails, whose gregarious movements we had 
80 often watched in the plazas and patios, gossiped together 
vociferously, and red-headed woodpeckers tapped loudly against 
the tree trunks,” 
There is more of it, but this will suffice aga fair description 
of that real travelling which begins where railways and 
steamers end, and where the mule or the pony is the only 
alternative to honest walking across the world. The photo- 
graphs reproduced show us splendid lake and mountain 
scenery, rivers flowing through forests, with villages of 
Indians by way of variety,—in fact, all kinds of adventure 
and of interest without apparently any danger. The authori- 
ties of the Repnblic, though in danger themselves from the 
chronic spirit of revolntion, were kind and carefal regarding 
the travellers; and the people, both Spanish, half-caste, and 
pure Indian, seemed very “ decent ” people. 

so much may be briefly said concerning this stately 
volame asa mere book of travels, The weightier part of it, 
which will attract the student, consists of short chapters on 
the famous dead cities of Yucatan, which first became well 
known to Europe over fifty years ago through Stephens’s 
Travels in Central America, That famous book disclosed 
to us that, hidden in the tropical vegetation of Guatemala 
and Yucatan, but within a moderate and definite area, lie the 
remains of cities showing a remarkable style of architecture, 
of ornament, and of writing, which has no exact parallel even 
inthe Aztec and Pernvian monuments. General similarity 
is there, but the varieties are great and striking. These 
cities had been seen by Cortez and his gang, and much had 
been written abont them by Landa, the saintly Bishop of 
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Yacatan, early in the sixteenth century, who even left us 
a transcription of the characters into European signs, The 
people are still known as the Mayas, and the writing is called 
calculiform, each sign being enclosed in a ecartouch of the 
general form of a pebble. Pebbles were even painted and 
used as script by these people or the Peruvians, Neverthe- 
less, even with Bishop Landa’s syllabary, no satisfactory 
solution of the problem of Maya inscriptions has yet been 
found—we say this with all respect for the clever notions of 
Mr. Goodman, qnoted at the close of the present work— 
and we are strongly reminded of the parallel problem of the 
Irish Oghams, for which also we have a mediaval key, which 
has so far proved quite insufficient for any real reading of 
the extant inscriptions. However, the Maya inscriptions are 
sufficiently numerous, and the present language of the 
natives sufficiently known, to give scope to another Cham- 
pollion. But the translations hitherto offered to us are such 
chronological and cosmological rubbish that we mrst warn 
the coming decipherer of the possibility of perfectly fatile 
results, even when the problem is really solved. 


The first great difficulty is, however, to have access to 
proper copies of the texts, which are both on stone and cn 
books manufactured of linden rind,—inscriptions and manu. 
scripts, as we should say. Mr. Maudslay has done the very 
useful service, not only of giving us good ground-plans of the 
buildings, both individually and in their grouping, but also 
of reproducing the texts from sculptured stones in trust- 
worthy copies. It appears from his preface that an American 
association is doing this work more elaborately in the Biolcgia 
Centrali-Americana, a work not only very expensive, but 
hardly to be found in European libraries, Even Mr. Mandslay’s 
work, which he offers as a cheap reprodaction of some of the 
plates of the Biologia, costs four guineas. Besides Stephena’s 
book and some of the pilates in Kingsborough’s Werican 
Antiquities, weknow De Rosny’s 2: vue Orientale et Américainz, 
in eleven volumes, now long ont of print and scarce, in which 
Baron de Waldeck has given his admirably careful drawings 
of some of the monumentsand inscriptions, Then as regards 
Bishop Landa’s key, and the codices, which are at Dresden, 
Rome, and in Spain, the leading work is the Commission 
Scientifique de Mexique (Vols. IT. and III.), issued under the 
auspices of Napoleon III. at an inanspicions moment, when 
he was copying his great namesake’s Egyptian policy, This 
work contains beantiful coloured facsimiles of the Maya MN. 
Troano (Madrid), with a grammar and vocabulary of the Maya 
language, edited by Brasseur de Bourbourg, and ia the most 
systematic study of the problem known to aoa. Bat this, 
again, is a rare and expensive work, Onur author, by the way, 
supplies no bibliographical notices of his subject. 


The prosecution of Maya stadies seems, therefore, so far to 
be the privilege of the rich, either in time, or in money, or in 
energy to face the hardshipsof travel. Mr. Mandslay notices, 
what all explorers in Yneatan tell us, that the growth ot 
vegetation is so rapid as to cover up the rnins again, though 
exposed by the spade, in a few years. Thus the work of the 
explorer has to begin afresh. Fortunately there are a good 
many pyramidal structures, which stand ont with their tops, 
and so the knowledge of the sites is at least preserved. 

There are of course many problems on which we should 
like to ask the author for clearer information. He has not 
made it plain to us whether the elaborate surface ornament 
of reliefs and of inscriptions is carved in stone, or laid ona 
surface of stone in hard stucco, or both. He tells us that all 
these ornaments were coloured, but he only gives one slight 
specimen of it on the cover of his buok, and never tells us 
whether the beautiful colours of the MS. Troano repro- 
duced by Brasseur de Bourbourg correspond to the epigraphic 
colours of the monuments. His only specimen, in crude blue, 
red, and yellow, certainly does not. On the origin of the 
Maya civilisation he only repeats the conjectures of his pre- 
decessors, but adds one important fact, that there is negative 
evidence to show that they were people im the stone age of 
development. No tool of metal (though there is plenty of 
flint, obsidian, &e.) has ever been found by any of the 
explorers. Yet the people whom Cortez met on the coast 
appear to have had bronze weapons and ornaments. The 
matter is all the more puzzling as both Landa and his suc- 
cessor, Cogoliudo, speak of the pages of the ancient books 
being cleaned or preserved by washing them with a solation 
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of verdigris, which of course implies an intimate knowledge 
of copper. But at every turn we are faced in this history by 
new enigmas. Let us hope that Mr. Maudslay and his col- 
laborators will not cease till they reveal to us the secrets of 
this very curious and perbaps unique civilisation. 





PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE.* 

Mr. THomas ARNOLD’s account of his mental and spiritual 
wanderings is much more interesting than that of his corporeal 
ones. When he goes back to a generation of great men now 
dead—when he tells us how he went into the Catholic 
Church—and out and in again—we are delighted, but his 
journeyings in New Zealand, Tasmania, and Sweden and 
Italy are hardly worth writing about. Of his father, Dr. 
Arnold, he tells us little that is new—there cannot be much 
left to tell—but his life at Fox How, and his boyish recol- 
lections of Wordsworth, Southey, Professor Wilson, and 
Hartley Coleridge, are well worth reading. With all these, 
according to the tradition of the Westmoreland people, his 
father was “ter’ble friends.” Wordsworth, so Mr. Arnold 
gives us to understand, was not much liked by his 
humbler neighbours in Westmoreland. “ There was a general 
want of practicality and esprit positif about him which 
raised a barrier between him and them.” It was Mr. Arnold’s 
good fortune to see the poet in one of his moods of inspira- 
tion. He was calling one day at Rydal Mount, at the time 
when the idea of constructing a railway between Kendal and 
Rydal was first mooted. ‘‘The poet entered, having a sheet 
of paper in his hand, his face was flushed, his waistcoat in 
disarray as if he had been clutching at it under the stress of 
fervent thought. ‘I have been writing a sonnet,’ he said. 
After a few more words, standing up in front of the fire, he 
recited it to us; it was the sonnet ‘Is there no nook of 
English ground secure from rash assault.’ The force and 
intensity with which he uttered the lines breathed into his 
hearer a contagious fire, and to this hour I recollect the pre- 
cise manner and tone of his delivery more exactly than in the 
case of any verses I ever heard.” 


If Wordsworth had lived now he would have arranged his 
waistcoat before he went into his drawing-room, and said 
nothing about the sonnet. These great men at the Lakes, 
however, proclaimed their réles and acted their parts without 
any self-consciousness. Southey introduced himself to Mr. 
Arnold—when the latter was a boy—saying: “ Now you have 
seena real live poet.” Owen Lloyd, who was regarded as an 
eccentric, was “generally talking to himself.” Even poor 
Hartley Coleridge, “a melancholy ruin,” about whom Mr. 
Arnold charitably refuses to press his recollections too far 
played his part without disguise. Mr. Arnold declares that 
he never saw anything so comic as the look of disappoint- 
ment on Hartley’s face when one evening at Fox How he 
walked across the room “to visit a jug” at Dr. Arnold’s 
elbow and found it to contain only water. 

As soon as he left Oxford Mr. Arnold gave up, as he tells 
us, the certain prospect of a Fellowship, and emigrated to 
New Zealand, where his father had bought two plots of land 
of about a hundred acres each. About the country he telis 
us little that is of interest ; a good deal, however, about hig 
private affairs, and how he tried to change his plots of land 
for better ones and failed owing to legal stupidities. We 
should have liked to hear some more about the Maoris. 
The few words he does let drop make us wish for more. He 
describes how he visited a small Maori settlement “ housed 
in low mean ‘ warés,’ dependent on its potato patches and on 
fishing. Among the bones of huge whales ran about dirty 
pigs and children. The scene was cheerless, and the human 
element discouraging.” Mr. Arnold is evidently not inter- 
ested in aborigines. He coolly remarks that fortunately it 
was not “found necessary” to exterminate the New Zea- 
landers. Mr. Arnold soon gave up the idea of farming, and 
began to keep a school at Nelson. Thence in 1848 he went to 
Tasmania, where he was offered a post as schoo! inspector. 
At Hobart Town two years later he met Miss Sorell, a 
granddaughter of a former Governor of the Colony, whom 
he afterwards married. Mr. Arnold describes how he and 
his wife used to drive together in a gig on his inspecting 
journeys, and how later on, when their eldest child—now 





* Passages in a Wandering Life. Ly Thomas Arnold. London: Edward 
Arnold. [J2s. ¢d.] 





Mrs. Humphry Ward—was added to the ‘party, they 
changed the gig for a phaeton. 

At the end of six years he gave up his appointment ang 
returned to England,—because he had become a Catholic, 
For ten years before his conversion his mind had been in us 
welter of religious uncertainty.” He applies to himself 
Bossuet’s words: “Il frappait, pour ainsi dire, & toutes Jes 
portes pour trouver un refuge 4 sa religion chancelante” 
“On a Sunday in October, 1854, it happened that a passage 
from the first Epistle of Peter having, as it seemed, a remark. 
able relevance to my own mental condition at the time, came 
suddenly to my mind.” Thus began the change which ended 
in Rome, but before he actually entered the Church an 
influence came into his life which must seem to Protestants 
to be of an amazing nature. 

Staying one night at a country inn in the course of his 
duties, Mr. Arnold happened upon a Life of St. Bridget of 
Sweden. “This saint (belonging to the fourteenth century), 
who was aunt or cousin to the reigning King of Sweden, was 
married and had eight children. Nevertheless she lived a 
most holy and self-denying life.’ The impression this Life 
made upon Mr. Arnold was, he tells us, indelible. He found 
out that St. Bridget’s Festival fell upon the same day in 
October as that on which a decisive change had been made in 
his mind by his sudden recollection of the words of St. Peter, 
As a final result he was received into the Roman Communion 
at Hobart Town, and left immediately for England. Here, 
Mr. Arnold tells us, these reminiscences might be closed, had 
they not to chronicle near relations arising at this time with 
“that extraordinary man the disintegrating effect of whose 
thoughts on the religious life of England was apparent then, 
and is perhaps still more apparent now.” He means, of 
course, Newman. He tells us, however, much more about 
Newman’s efforts to found an Irish Catholic University, and 
about life at Edgbaston—where Mr. Arnold was made 
Classical Master—than about the Cardinal’s personality. - At 
last Mr. Arnold drifted back to liberal religious thought and left 
the Oratory, having ceased to agree with its governors. He 
removed to Oxford, where he went on with his teaching work, 
The rest of his wanderings took place after he was again 
within the Catholic fold, and are, as he says, of the nature of 
pilgrimages. The most interesting of the later chapters 
recounts a tour in Sweden, whither he went “to visit 
the earthly home of St. Bridget and the place where 
her bones were laid.” Over the staunch Protestantism 
of the Netherlands Mr. Arnold is very sad. He has little 
hope of their reconversion, yet he does not despair, remember. 
ing the “recuperative power” of the true faith, the activity 
of the Catholics at Stockholm, and the fact “that the winning 
and commanding memory of St. Bridget claims more and 
more attention in all civilised countries.” Politically, 
Catholics have no voice in Sweden. The reason of this 
intolerance, according to Mr. Arnold, is that there is no 
Swedish Ireland. ‘Sweden has no Catholic sub-kingdom 
attached to it.” Religiously, he considers the Swedes more 
reasonable towards Catholicism than are the Protestant 
majority in England. He supports his theory chiefly upon 
the fact that in the Lutheran Cathedral of Upsala St. Bridget’s 
bones and apron are still shown as relics. This, of course, 
could not happen in England,—partly because we threw 
away our sacred relics hundreds of years ago and have none 
left to treasure. 


One can hardly quote from this book without doing it 
injustice. It is lifted above the commonplace and the 
unreasonable by the attitude of the writer, which is simple, 
unworldly, and fall of a dignified humility. Perhaps the 
passage which describes his second change of faith may best 
illustrate what we mean :— 


“ Again the mists of Pyrrhonism, of which I spoke at a former 
page, closed round me. Nevertheless, I cannot doubt that this 
period of uncertainty would have passed away in due time if I 
had adopted the means proper for dealing with it. One of those 
means, indeed—labour—I did not put from me, and this was my 
salvation in the end, but the weapon of prayer—being attacked 
by a certain moroseness and disgust and weariness of existence 
I began unhappily to use less and less. I did not, like Milton, 
still bear up and steer straight onward, but wavered—doubted— 
and fell back. Only after a long time, and with much difficulty 
and pain—pain, alas! not mine alone—was I able to return to 
the firm ground of the Catholic Communion. Upon these matters, 
however, having made an avowal which, I need hardly say, it has 
cost me much to make, I shall no further enlarge. The instability 
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roceedings I do not wish to palliate or | of heroine is assigned to a brilliant lady journalis in 
andreas The enly plea oot Lan ep en ee hey the counsels of the Foreign Office, ie i in oe 
fit, and that the taint o Dr. Sarle, the arch-plunderer. As he proves impervious to 
what I did. aa; her attractions, she goes out to Teheran on h t 
; b Within nf a > g er own account, 
Weare reminded of a sonnet by Aubrey de Vere beginning is persecuted by the attentions of the Shah, and is a prisoner 


“Ye who would build the churches of the Lord 

See that ye make the western portals low, 

Let no one enter who disdains to bow.” 
Traly the Catholic Church sees that her doors arelow. Those 
who were not born within cannot enter, S except they become 
gs little children.” This discipline is what gives to Roman 
converts their apostolic charm. Many modern Protestant 
Christiane who put good works very far above faith or 
worship, and who are, alas! often as graceless as they are 
nseful, may find pleasure and edification in these pages,— 
even though they may smile at the “compelling influence of 
St. Bridget ” as instinctively as they would recoil from her 


bones. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Br Afric semper is becoming the motto of the literary as 
well as the political world. Only the other day we noticed in 
A Daughter of the Transvaal a clever though rather painful 
study of race dissensions at a girls’ school in Cape Colony. 
Now Mr. Maclaren Cobban gives us in Cease Fire / a highly 
topical romance of the Boer War of 1881. Jobn Cash, the 
narrator, is a young Afrikander of English parents and 
British sympathies, whose share in the campaign of ’S1 is 
hardly distinguished enough to merit for him the rank of a 
full-blown hero of romance. He is a tall, well-set-up 
young fellow, to be sure, bat his achievements prove him to 
be—in defiance of the adage—neither lucky in love nor in 
war. Betrothed to a strapping Boer maiden, who jilts him 
ignominiously on the outbreak of hostilities, he encounters 
on the open veldt a beautiful but distressed damsel in 
a green habit, wandering about in search, so she declares, 
of her soldier brother, an officer attached to the 
British field force. John Cash, infatuated by this 
lovely vision, at once constitutes himself her faithful 
cavalier, and for weeks and weeks travels about in her com- 
pany in quest of the mythical brother. At last, after various 
perils and adventures, and after witnessing the actions of 
Laing’s Nek and Ingogo, he reaps the reward of his infatua- 
tion by being denounced as a traitor to General Colley by his 
faithless innamorata, and in his efforts to extract an ex- 
planation falls into the hands of the Boers, where the 
enchantress reveals herself in her true colours as a termagant 
witha brogue and the wife of an Irish aide-de-camp of Piet 
Joubert! Eventually he escapes from his captors in the 
company of an English soldier, a fighting-man of the most 
intrepid and engaging character, and after further tragic ad- 
ventures—he witnesses his father’s execution, and is himself 
condemned to be shot on his father’s grave—is rescued by the 
devotion of an English schoolmistress, and released on the 
termination of the war. Mr. Maclaren Cobban writes as a 
partisan, but he renders ample justice to individual instances 
of humanity and generosity amongst the Boers, and the por- 
traits of various historic personages on either side, notably 
of the high-minded, Quixotic Colley, are drawn with vigour 
and skill, 

If they have such a thing as an Index Hxpurgatorius at 
Teheran, Mr. Morley Roberts’s new romance will undoubtedly 
be placed upon it. For The Plunderers, which deals with the 
gospel of raids in the sume eulogistic strain as The Colossus 
dealt with that of Rhodes, narrates how three private in- 
dividuals—a doctor and a millionaire (both English), and an 
Albanian—raised a large force of Kurds, levied war on the 
Shab, and, after a good deal of bloodshed, carried off the 
Priceless jewels to secure which was the sole aim of the 
invasion, The motive in the case of the Albanian, it is only 
fair to say, was a personal vendetta, but in the end it turns 
out that the Shah did not slay Osman Arslan Skipar Bey’s 
brother ; indeed, if the truth be told, Nasr-ed-Din com- 
pares very favourably with the trio of plunderers. The rile 
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in the palace at the moment of the invasion. Appearing at 
the present juncture, this daring novel can hardly be looked 
at in the light of a mere irresponsible fantasia. Viewed in 
connection with Mr. Morley Roberts’s two previous ventures, 
it must rather be regarded in the light of a deliberate 
glorification of the quality of virti in the sense in which that 
word was understood in Italy of the Renaissance,—i.c., 
masterfal, unscrupulous efficiency. The book ig inter- 
mittently amusing, but the disagreeable impression pre- 
dominates. Kurds are not amiable auxiliaries, and the plain 
person resents Dr. Sarle’s “slimness” in saddling suspicion 
on the Russians. For ourselves, if criminals are to be 
apotheosised in fiction, we prefer the frank old-fashioned 
methods adopted in Jack Sheppard. 


Marcelle of the Latin Quarter is a mildly Bohemian tale of 
artist life is Paris. Georges Brand, a rising young painter, 
befriends pour le bon motif a consumptive model who has 
been deserted by her protector, and on her death adopts her 
little daughter. The child’s father, a handsome ne’er-do-weel 
“wanted ” by the police on a capital charge, endeavours to 
blackmail the benevolent artist, and a former flame of 
Brand’s, Mathilde Sievinski, also tries to make mischief. 
Marcelle, jun., grows up in happy ignorance of the secret of 
her parentage, and Carlton, a young English artist and 
protégé of Brand’s, loses his heart to her. The question of 
enlightening the Englishman as to Marcelle’s parentage 
is happily solved by the death of her disreputable father, 
who shoots himself in the belief that the police are on his 
track; Marcelle politely rejects the Englishman, and Brand 
marries her himself. Mr. Holland’s story will disappoint 
those who look for a record of any surprising or fascinating 
wickedness. Indeed, he is not afraid to dwell on the sordid 
and struggling aspects of artist life, while emphasising in the 
main the optimistic view that humanity and charity are to 
be found in the guerilla as well as in the regular forces of 
society. His command of French and other languages, we 
may note, is not always impeccable, unless the printer is to 
blame for such solecisms as “air paternal” and “ Nausica.” 
We have to thank him, however, for the lurid synonym for 
absinthe,—" the chrysoprase witch.” 


The scene of The Acrobat is also laid in Paris, and techni- 
cally in Bohemian surroundings, for the heroine is a circus 
girl who earns her living on the trapeze, and in particular by 
plunging from the roof of the Hippodrome into a net. But 
there is very little of the Alsatian in Mademoiselle Blanche, 
a modest, devout girl, whose sole ambition is to emancipate 
herself from her perilous calling. That ambition seems in a 
fair way of being realised when she marries a respectable young 
Parisian engaged in commerce.—It is characteristic of the 
heroine that her great anxiety is that Jules should attend 
confession before they are married.—So far, however, from 
his encouraging her wish to abandon the circus, Jules gives 
up his business to become her manager, and forces her to 
resume work at the very earliest opportunity after the birth 
of her first child. Jules, in a word, is far more in love with 
his wife's performance than with herself, and when she leaves 
off the high plunge, neglects her for a rival performer. 
Thereupon the unhappy wife, to regain his affection, the loss 
of which is breaking her heart, decides to resume her “ dive,” 
and breaks her neck in the first attempt. If the story does 
not quite carry conviction, it is at least not without a sort of 
exotic pathos. 

Miss Sarah Tytler’s new story deals with the outcome of a 
mésalliance between a Scottish Baronet and a crofter girl. 
Their only child, a daughter, devotes herself to tae memory 
of her low-born mother; and resenting the attentions of a 
fortune-hunting cousin whose suit is encouraged by her 
father, runs away to her mother’s people and marries a 
crofter. Summoned in haste to her father’s deathbed, she 
learns when it is too late that she has misjudged him, and 
resolves to make reparation by bringing up her child to fit 
him for the rank to which he is called by Sir Hector’s will. 
This decision causes an estrangement between her and her 
husband, who enlists in the Army—the time is that of 
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Napoleon—and by his gallantry and patient devotion wins 
the abiding affection of his wife. Logan’s Loyalty alike in 
matter and manner worthily maintains Miss Tytler’s well- 
deserved reputation as a writer of stories at once wholesome 
and interesting. 


“Rolf Boldrewood” recounts in Babes in the Bush the 
fortunes of an impecunions middle-aged officer with a long 
family who emigrates to New South Wales in the “ thirties,” 
and after many ups and downs settles down into a prosperous 
Australian squire. Judged by the standard of the writer’s 
best book, the new venture bardly emerges above the level of 
readable mediocrity, but it is a decided improvement upon 
some of the recent volumes from the same pen. 

Mr. Fletcher has made ample amends for the indulgence 
in a vein of cynicism betrayed in The Paths of the 
Prudent by the genial simplicity of The Harvesters. 
Here he gives us a charming rustic idyll, in which, 
thongh tragic incidents aré not wanting, there is none 
of the hopeless squalor so dear to modern delineators of 
village life. The ex-soldier and the poacher’s son—the two 
suitors for the hand of the heroine—are a well-contrasted 
pair of lovers, and the author must be congratalated on the 
way in which he has contrived in the dénouement to reconcile 
the exigencies of poetic justice with the just claims of 
probability. 

A Man of his Age is a stirring though rather confused 
historical romance of the mid-sixteenth century in France, 
in which bigotry and butchery loom large in every chapter. 
Mr. Drummond writes well, but his narrative lacks relief, and 
a certain artificiality of sentiment mars the effect of his 
strongest situations. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—~>——— 
IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. 

Mr. T. W. Rolleston, an Irishman and a Nationalist, who 
distinguished himself during the acute period of the Home-rule 
agitation by his courageous denunciation of the terrorism of the 
League, has published under the title of Ireland, the Empire, and 
the War (Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, Dublin, 1d.) a timely and 
eloquent appeal to his countrymen to face the great problem of the 
relation of Ireland to the Anglo-Celtic Empire, and solve it ina 
rational manner. How that problem should besolved, in his opinion, 
can best be indicated by the following quotation. “Let us, 
while steadily urging forward our national demand, at the same 
time claim and hold that place at the centre of authority of the 
Anglo-Celtic Empire which the facts of physical nature, of race, 
and of history have assigned to us. Physically and politically 
indeed we cannot help taking that place. But it rests with our- 
selves, and our own measure of capacity, insight, and worthiness, 
to treat it either as a prison into which we are thrust by invin- 
cible law, ora vantage ground whence we can exercise a world- 
wide power and fulfil a mission as high as that which a thousand 
years ago made Ireland a fountain of European civilisation and 
Christianity. All that is needed is to clear our minds of a confusion 
which is really of modern growth—it never clouded the minds of our 
fighting ancestors in their fiercest struggles with English power, 
—the confusion between England and the Government at West- 
minster on the one hand, and the Empire, and the Crown 
which symbolises its unity, on the other. These great forces, 
the Crown and the Empire, are not hostile to us, unless in so far 
as we wantonly array them against us.” People talk of “ killing 
Home-rule with kindness.” What Mr. Rolleston wants is that 
Irishmen should kill, or at any rate modify, the Union by their 
loyalty as citizens of the Empire. Critics who might have been 
disposed to regard this view as visionary cannot but be impressed 
by the corroborative testimony since furnished by the meeting 
of the Dublin Corporation, where, as an Irish correspondent 
has said, “Dublin witnessed the definite appearance of an 
avowedly loyal and Imperialistic Nationalism which carried a 
vote against the uproar of a howling mob and against the 
strongest pressure of the Parliamentary Party.” The vote in favour 
of the address to the Queen was carried by a substantial majority, 
on precisely the principles put forward by Mr. Rolleston in his 
brilliant pamphlet. In this context it would be unjust not to 
mention that the cry, “ Ireland and the Empire,” was first raised 
by another Irishman, Mr. Nicholas Flood Davin, Q.C. (Member 
for West Assiniboia in the Canadian House of Commons), some 
five-and-twenty years ago. Since then Mr. Davin has made a 
great position for himself in Canada as a lawyer, writer, orator, 
and wit. In the Jubilee year he represented Canada at Boston, 





and has recently spoken with remarkable effect 
splendour on the subject of Canada and the Empire, and 

despatch of the Canadian contingents. In the speech elie - 
in 1876 there was one passage that may be regarded 7 _ 
prophetic. Mr. Davin said:—‘That day will never come bo 
scattered nations of the British race, looking with loyal love 7 
every compass to the little mother isles— 7 


*Girt by the dim strait sea, 
And multitudinous wall of wandering wave, 


and reposing safe and glorious in that sapphire embrace shal] 
turn round to call on Canada to add her voice to swell thenede 
filial gratulation, of proud assurance, of co-operation, and, shonld 
need be, of help—and will turn in vain.” At a moment whe 
England is full of gratitude for the splendid services of the 
Canadians in the field, it is well to take admiring note of tha ‘“< 
who fought the battle which made the sending of contingents 
possible, and amongst these men Mr. Davin stands out as the 
pioneer of Imperialism in Canada. 


and oratories, 





THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. 

The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. Gore, LL.D, FRS 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Tais portentous rotk 
of nearly six hundred closely-printed pages is written, says the 
author in his preface, “largely for the future, and in many 
respects in advance of its time.” It professes to show that “the 
entire conduct of man—physical, mental, and moral—is based 
upon a scientific foundation.” We have searched diligently for 
the originality which is too great for our own age, and we are 
reluctantly compelled to confess that we have failed to find it, 
It is only a common specimen of the practical scientist’s treat. 
ment of ethics. Dr. Gore, who has some reputation in his own 
line, desires to show that the reign of law is universal. For this 
purpose he piles up innumerable instances from his own studies, 
and criticises a few old idealistic dogmas. The argument from 
design, when the instance of a watch is used, he declares to ba 
disproved by the fact that “nearly every part of a watch is now 
made by inanimate machinery” (p. 31). ‘Does Will,” he asks 
triumphantly, “drive our steam engines?” (p. 47). -And he 
clinches this kind of reasoning by quoting some such gem of 
poesy as :— 

“Men talk of fate as if a man could sit 
Unmoved by action of eternal law; 


But the delusion science drives away, 
And shows it’s only a religious saw.” 


For six hundred pages he gives instances of the reign of law in 
the world, which no one doubts, but he never once approaches 
the real problem. The metaphysical difficulties of the subject, 
which have occupied philosophers from Heraclitus to Mr. Bradley, 
do not exist for Dr. Gore. His position is the old naturalistic 
one, but stated more crudely and with less appreciation of the 
meaning of proof than we ever remember to have seen it. His 
evidence, which is mainly composed of quotations from scientific 
works and a few tags from poets and versifiers, goes to show the 
systematic connection of the world as it exists for science, and 
as he sees no reason why the moral world should not come under 
the same law, he frames a certain moral code which he finds con- 
sistent: with his general laws of science. This vague creed, which 
ignores the difficulties in both’ domains, is stated in ten proposi- 
tions on the 576th page, and when the perplexed reader reflects 
upon the thousands of irrelevant instances and quotations that 
have gone before, he is tempted to wonder what all the pother is 
about. 








An Account of Some of the Families Bearing the Name of Heath- 
cote, which have Descended out of the County of Derby. By 
Evelyn D. Heathcote, M.A. (Warren and Sons, Winchester.)— 
This very handsome volume does great credit to its publishers, 
Print, binding, illustrations, all are excellent. And the book 
itself is well worth the pains that have been bestowed upon it 
Such books are, in fact, the skeleton of history, and it is a pity 
there are not a great many more of them. Mr. Heathcote has 
taken immense trouble in searching oft the records of every 
branch of the fine old family to which he belongs. He has made 
out fourteen Heathcote pedigrees, and has told the story of each 
of these branches with abundant illustration of portraits, coats of 
arms, sketches of old houses, and anecdotes collected from public 
and private sources. To himself, of course, and probably to many 
other people, the most interesting record in the book is that of 
the Heathcotes of Hursley, and there is no finer or better face 
among the portraits than that of Sir William Heathcote, his 
father, painted by Richmond in 1870. But we have not. space 
even to mention the many points where the story of the Heath- 
cote family touches on the wider ways of English biography and 
history. It is a worthy chronicle of a fine race. There are many 
younger sons of studious taste who might well employ thems 





selves after Mr. Evelyn Heathcote’s example. 
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‘al Houses of the Cape of Good Hope. By Alys Fane 
on ae Batsford. 10s. 6d.)--Mr. Herbert Baker prefixes a 
chapter in which he describes the growth of the Colonial Dutch 
architecture out of the Dutch style of the old country. Altered 
circumstances and new needs brought about new developments. 
What these were may be seen at large in the designs which 
are here brought together and explained by descriptive notes. 
There ate both churches and dwellings, small and great, and 
there are a number of details of ornament, &c. 





The Eapansion of the British Empire. By W. H. Woodward. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s.)—Regarded as a text- 
book Mr. Woodward’s little book is just what is wanted,— 
a clear narrative of the origin of each Colony, the personnel 
of the founders, and the characteristics of the population 
of each. Such a book, which many a& Colonial Secretary 
gould have carried in his greatcoat pocket, and read at odd 
moments, would have saved,—what would it not have saved? 
It is well illustrated with maps, and can be recommended, for 
there is no attempt to obscure any point by discussion ; simply a 
statement of facts. It should be a useful student’s guide, and 
with the experience which every day is bringing forth, he ought 
to be able to see the Empire as it now stands. As Mr. Wood- 
ward says, the Germans would make it the central subject round 
which the whole of their educational system would revolve, 
whereas we wait till some relative or son thinks of emigrating, 
when we rush for the atlas. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.} 





Evolution. By Frank B. Jevons, (Methuen and Co. 32. 6d.)— 
This volume, belonging to the series entitled “The Churchman’s 
Library,” appearing under the editorship of the Rev. J. H. Burn, 
contains a very able argument. Mr. Jevons retorts upon the 
scientific antagonists of theories of revelation what may be called 
the agnostic argument. ‘‘ You speak,” says the opponent to the 
believer, “about things that are really unknowable.” ‘“ You do 
the same,” answers the believer. ‘“ Nothing is really knowable.” 
All scientific theories, for instance, demand as a postulate faith 
in the uniformity of Nature. But, says Mr. Jevons, for this 
uniformity of Nature there is really no evidence. Surely this is 
putting it very strongly. Possibly we do not quite take in what 
Mr. Jevons means, but when we can predict the very minute of an 
eclipse that is to happen a thousand yeara hence, there is some 
evidence for this uniformity. Generally, we should say that the 
argument bears too strong a resemblance to Dean Mansel’s 
famous Bampton Lectures, an apology for belief which did not 
profit the cause for which it was urged. At the same time there 
is much force in Mr, Jevons’s reasoning. But all these argu- 
ments convince us more and more that Theism is untenable, 
unless it is enforced by revelation. ‘The physical past and 
future of man is an insoluble mystery, except indeed to the 
pessimist, unless it is illuminated by revelation. 


Medicine and the Mind. Translated from the French of Dr. 
Maurice de Fleury by Stacy B. Collins, M.D. (Downey and Co. 
12s. net.)—This treatise, to which a prize has been awarded by 
the Académie Frangaise, cannot, from its nature, be treated in 
detail. But we may say generally that it is a very striking piece 
of work. Weare not prepared to acceptall itsconclusions. The 
translator, who has added a quite admirable preface, expresses 
his own misgivings. So far as Dr. de Fleury’s argument goes, we 
seem to be landed in something like sheer materialism. But he 
himself would acknowledge that there is, or at least may be, 
something outside the region of his facts. Meanwhile the facts 
themselves must be studied, and, when established, their signifi- 
cance must be accepted. The power of the mind over the body 
is indeed amazing. Dr. de Fleury’s first chapter contains state- 
ments, made on what seems to be unimpeachable authority, that 
induce very serious reflection. They throw light on the very 
remarkable phenomenon of the stigmata, and, at the quite opposite 
pole of human consciousness, on many things which have, it 
would seem, been wholly misunderstood. Indeed, it dismays one 
to think what wrong has been done from the neglect of this 
branch of scientific investigation. The book is not for every 
reader, but for some students it is, we may say, indispensable, 


4 History of Russian Literature. By K. Waliszowski. (W. 
eimemann. 6s,)—This volume will introduce the reader to a 


world which, unless he is quite exceptionally well informed, 
will be mostly new to him. How many could write down: the 
names of ten Russian authors? Yet here we have some threa 
hundred. Pushkin (Pouchkine), Tourguenev, Tolstoi, Karamzine, 
Gogol, and Krilof (Krylov) would probably exhaust the 
knowledge of the average reader, and not many could add four 
more. Unfortunately, many circumstances combine to shut out 
most people from a knowledge of Russia. There is the pre- 
liminary difficulty of an alien alphabet which looks familiar but 
is not, and then the very substantial difficulty of a very hard 
language. We are not quite sure whether, under the somewhat 
peculiar circumstances, M. Waliszewski might not have adopted 
a somewhat different method,—i.e., have grouped his authors 
under subjects. (He does this to some extent in his later chapters.) 
This seems an easier way of dealing with a very imperfectly 
informed public. But it is ungracious to complain of a very 
carefully written book, which has put all students of literature 
under a very considerable obligation. 





A Journey Round My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. ‘Trans- 
lated by John Andrews, M.A. (Blackwell, Oxford. 3s. 6d.)—De 
Maistre’s book was published in 1794, a second part, entitled “A 
Night Journey Round My Room,” appearing some thirty years 
afterwards, though it had been written much earlier. It was 
once in much vogue as a school-book, but has now given place to 
more serious competitors, Mr, Andrews, therefore, may well have 
a fair number of readers. We have not had the opportunity of 
comparing his version with the original, but it is written in easy 
English, 


Queen or President? By S. M. Gluckstein. (Grant Richards.) 
—This “indictment of Paul Kruger” leaves us in no doubt 
of the writer’s sentiments and opinions. It does not exactly 
appear on what authority he speaks, but he seems to be familiar 
with his subject. On one point he is quite clear. The really 
mischievous element on the Transvaal side is not genuinely 
native. Itisa foreign element. The real Boer, extraordinarily 
ignorant as he is, would not have committed himself to his 
present course of action but for the urging of counsellors of the 
Leyds type. Some were moved by self-interest,—there is no 
escape from the damning indictment of the dynamite business, 
which would have ruined any European statesman for ever. 
Others, it is probable, had a genuine enthusiasm for a Dutch 
South Africa. But the Boer, left to himself, though he is not 
better, to say the least, than the average of mankind, would not 
have acted so wildly. How, it may be asked, could the 
Boer farmer be wiser than the men who were acquainted 
with European politics? Because they counted on European 
intervention, and did not count on English energy, and the 
fervour of Colonial loyality, which has really saved the Empire. 
And they had somethi ng to goon. The unanimous malignity of 
the European Press means something, and then there waa the 
Kaiser's telegram,——The Boer in Peace and War, by Arthur M. 
Mann (J. Long, 1s.), is in its “tenth thousa nd,” and so may be 
supposed to have got beyond the reach of criticism. Perhaps we 
might suggest that Mr. Mann uses irony too freely. He asks, 
for instance, “Does farming in the Dutch Republic pay? Most 
emphatically, No.” But he means that it does pay, for he gives 
a balance-sheet for quite an ordinary farm, which shows an 
income of £537 on a capital of £1,980. He means that the Boer 
says it does not pay. On the whole, we may say that there 
is very little of the partisan in Mr. Mann. 


Impressions of Spain, By James Russell Lowell. Compiled by 
Joseph B. Gilder. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Lowell 
went to Madrid as American Minister in 1877, and remained 
there till he was transferred to the Court of St. James in 1880. 
Whether the American system of rewarding literary achieve- 
ments by diplomatic appointments works well is more than we 
should like to pronounce, but it certainly produces some desirable 
results. If the books of the Foreign Office are rich in such 
extracts as are here given us they are more worth searching than 
such records commonly are. Mr. Lowell, it is true, was in Spain 
at an interesting time. He saw the first marriage of Alfonso XII. 
to the Infanta Mercedes, daughter of the Duc de Montpensier, 
went to congratulate the King on his escape from the pistol of 
the assassin Moncasi, and was present again at the second 
marriage, to which Spain owes the wisest rule that it has 
had for three centuries. No very special occasion called 
for the exercise of diplomatic skill, in which, indeed, Lowell 
was sufficiently proficient. There might have been a war 
of tariffs, but it was happily avoided. Mr. Lowell’s first 
despatch gives some pungent criticism on Spanish politics. 





(it would not have been difficult, we imagine, for the Spanish 
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representative at Washington to retaliate,—if he had seen it.) 
There is a vigorous expression of disgust at the brutalities of a 
bull-fight, accentuated by the fact that the Republican simplicity 
which forbids the use of an official badge exposed the writer to 
some danger. But the most interesting of the letters is that 
which describes the funeral of Queen Mercedes. The “ Spanish 
marriage’’ schemes of Louis Philippe seemed to have reached 
success, and then by the irony of fate were disappointed for ever, 
for the granddaughter of France died six months after her 
marriage. Was there ever so unfortunate a Ulysses? The 
crown of his misfortunes is to be represented by a Thersites. 
The despatches are full of good things. Here is a sarcasm on 
one of the bull-fight arrangements. “The distribution of the 
tickets had been performed on some principle unheard of out of 
Spain, and apparently not understood even there, so that every- 
body was dissatisfied, most of all those who got them.” 








The Square of Sevens. With a Preface by E. Irenaeus Steven- 
son. (George Redway. 2s. 6d.)—It is perhaps necessary to add 
that The Square of Sevens is a reprint of “The Square of Sevens 
and the Parallelogram” of Robert Antrobus. Antrobus being 
thrown into the neighbourhood of a dying gipsy in Cornwall, 
learnt from him the secrets of cartomancy; he did not respect 
the secret, but as, owing to a fire, the copies extant could be 
numbered on the ten fingers, and the great libraries are without 
a copy, it remains for this handsome reprint of Mr. Stevenson’s 
to rediscover it once more. Antrobus’s pamphlet, needless to 
remark, was the work of a man of culture, and is a quaint and 
superstitious, but shrewd and clever, piece of literature. It is 
only fair to add that the preface has a distinct literary flavour 
too. Diagrams illustrate the setting out of the magic square, 
but the original work—all but the Tavola,—ie., significance of 
cards—is reproduced exactly, being, indeed, admirably clear. It 
is a handsome little book and should be harmless. 


Pink and Scarlet. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Alderson. 
(W. Heinemann.)—Pink and Scarlet is most distinctly a 
word in season. Colonel Alderson’s theme is the adaptation of 
the knowledge acquired in the hunting field to the practice of 
war. No one doubts he is right for a moment, but whether the 
man who dons pink will be inclined to compare the various 
phases of the hunt to the handling of a squadron on the battle- 
field is doubtful. Of course the strong points that our author 
makes are these—the knowledge of the ground gained and rapid 
decision as to its possibilities, and the care of the horse. As tothe 
former, alas! no amount of hunting gives a rider inthe Drakens- 
berg, say, a2 knowledge of what is coming; this depends on 
another training, partly scientific and partly that of an intimate 
acquaintance and long experience with certain countries, Officers 
make mistakes which no countryman would make. We remem- 
ber a young fellow who was enjoying a rat hunt at a farm saying 
to us, “How interesting all this country stuff is.’ Did he 
realise, one wonders, that on his knowledge of farm buildings, 
of springs, and of the various objects that constitute cover, would 
one day depend his life and those of others? Colonel Alderson’s 
instructions as to well-fitting bridles, saddles, &c., are beautifully 
illustrated by photographs. 


Irrigation and Drainage. By Professor A. H. King, Wisconsin 
University. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Irrigation is of far more 
importance to our good cousins across the Atlantic than it is to 
us, yet the most striking example of irrigation known is, perhaps, 
that of the Craigentinny Meadows, outside Edinburgh. Butit is 
to the dry continental areas of the Western United States that 
irrigation is so valuable. Maize produces extraordinary crops 
under the stimulus of water, and in California the business of 
distributing water is managed with as much care as that of our 
own water companies and with more economy. A fact which is 
somewhat distressing to the Kansas and Nebraska farmers is the 
superiority of crops grown in Washington, where no rain falls 
practically in the growing season, to those of their own States, 
where most of the rain falls between April and September! It is 
the saturation of the soil which enables the more western crops 
to mature satisfactorily. There are numerous illustrations and 
diagrams in this really extremely interesting and valuable text- 
leok which will help to do away with many wrong ideas. The 
‘‘ sridiron”’ plan of draining a field, for instance, is seen to be far 
more economical than the “ herring-bone.” 


TuroLogy.—Key to the Apocalypse. By H. Grattan Guiness, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We do not wish to make 
fun out of what are, without doubt, serious convictions in the 
mind of Dr. Grattan Guiness, though it would be only too easy to 
do so, He has been, in particular, so ill-advised as to reproduce, 





after a certain Genevan divine of half-a-century ago, @ m 

2 “ ? 0% 
absurd pictorial representation of his prophetic theory. It wil) 
suffice to say that his main point is the identification of the 
Papacy with the harlot of the Apocalypse. In this view he is 
not by any means singular. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth 
took a view not unlike. Nor can there be any doubt but that the 
writer of the Apocalypse had Rome, though it was the Rome of 
his own day, in his mind. That Papal Rome is largely the heir 
of Pagan Rome can hardly be denied. Who can say how much 
of her supremacy in Christendom came with this inheritance? 
On the other hand, we have to consider the fact which Professor 
Ramsay has brought into such prominence, the importance of the 
Roman Imperial system in the missionary work of Paul,—i.e,, of 
the Christian Church. For without Paul the Church woulg 
hardly, to speak kata &vépwrov, have passed beyond the limits of 
a Jewish community. We do not underrate the importance of 
the Apocalypse as an element in early Christian thought and 
history, but we strongly deprecate the use of such methods 
as Dr. Grattan Guiness’s. He begins, by the way, by an 
assumption about the date of Daniel which few woll. 
informed students would now attempt to maintain, __ 
Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Karl Budde, D.D. (G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Dr. Karl Budde is Professor of Theology 
at Strasburg, and one of the contributors to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Biblica.” His theory of the origin of the Hebrew religion is that 
Jahveh was the tribal God of the Kenites, “ the mountain God of 
Horeb, who appears to Moses and promises him to lead his brethren 
out of Egypt.” But how, it may be asked, did this tribal faith 
rise above the level of its peers? Because it was the result, as 
far as Israel is concerned, not of inheritance but of choice, 
“Israel’s religion became ethical because it was a religion of 
choice and not of nature because it rested on a voluntary 
decision which established an ethical relation between the people 
and its God for all time. There is something attractive about 
the theory. It accords with the undoubted importance of the 
Beni-Rechab in the Hebrew history. But is there anything like 
this national choice in history? Why not, it might be asked, 
have recourse to a not more difficult hypothesis of a divine 
guiding P Doubtless, in one sense, Professor Budde would accept 
it. We cannot iollow the lectures further—the volume gives 
the fourth series of the “American Lectures on the History of 
Religions "—but we may say that they are worth study.— 
The King and His Servants. By Edith M. Dewharst. (Elliot 
Stock. 5s.)—This is a book of family devotion arranged on the 
Prayer-book lines. For every Sunday in the year there is a 
meditation suggested by the services appointed for the day. The 
Gospel and Epistle for the day are given (in reference). The 
volume seems to have been carefully prepared.——Ethics and 
Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir J. Seeley, Dr. Felix 
Adler, and others. Edited by the Society of Ethical Propa. 
gandists. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 5s.)—We are not s0 
sanguine about the results of ethical propagandism as some 
persons for whom we have a great respect. It has been tried 
for some thousands of years with but little success, a success 
always limited to a narrow circle and liable to sad failures even 
there. The preacher of non-religious ethics chooses his own 
audience ; let him try his teaching on one that is chosen for him, 
as the priest of every kind has really todo, But we gather from 
the preface that propagandism does not mean “ dogmatic incul- 
cation.” We must not “descend from theory to practice.” We 
do not mean to say that these essays are not worth reading and 
even instructive. Those of us who believe that the divorce of 
ethics trom religion is injurious, if not fatal, to both, will yet 
learn much from these speculations. And they can be read with- 
out offence. The only essay in which we seem to detect a tone of 
anything like hostility to religion is that entitled “Ethics and 
Theology,” the work of Professor G. von Gizycki. The essays, 
twelve in number, have all, we should say, been already for some 
years published, and are now collected for the first time. 





Miscettannous.—The Nervous System of the Child. By F. 
Warner, M.D. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Dr. Warner 
addresses himself rather to the teacher than to the family, so 
that fathers and mothers will find his tone somewhat scientific 
and didactic. But he points out what a large and increasing 
share in education the medical profession are taking, especially 
in the training of dull or backward children, An observant 
teacher, by noticing such abnormal nerve-signs as indicate 
mental deficiency, can by various little exercises, apparently 
physical, stimulate the slow faculties. It is to he doubted if 
those who have the control of children would have the patience to 
insist on many of the little items of training. Children like 
routine, but they like it to fit as easily as their clothes.——Theory 





of Electrolytic Dissociation. By H.C. Jones. (Same publishers. 
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Naw EpiTions.—A new issue of Mr. H. Lincoln Tangye’s In 


i ica (Simpkin 
py 2 the first edition in 1896, is interesting from 
. comparative point of view. We have received a cheap 
a r edition of The Secret History of the Oxford Movement 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1s.), and a new but unchanged 
edition of Unbeaten Tracks in Japan (George Newnes, 6s. Gd.), 
which, in spite of the changes in Japan, Mrs. Bishop thinks will 
still give a faithful picture of the Mikado’s Empire.——There 
are also fresh editions of Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland, 





popula: 


iy Dr. Craig (Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d.),and Sir Hubert Parry’s Studies } 


of Great Composers (G. Routledge and Sons).——Sir George 
Douglas, Bart., edits John Galt’s Ringan Gilhaize (Greening and 
Co,, 5s.), which he describes as “a neglected masterpiece.”—— 
«The New Century Library” (I. Nelson and Sons, 2s. per vol.) 
is represented by Oliver Twist, The Old Curiosity Shop, and 
Pendennis; and there are two volumes of “Temple Classics ” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. Gd.), Carlyle’s Heroes and Cowper’s Tasi:. 
—Cassell’s Lessons in French, 145th thousand (Cassell and Co., 
gs. 6d.), has been brought up to date; and with this we may notice 
English Poetry for Schools, Part II., by George Cookson (Macmillan 
and Co., $s. 64.)——Calendar of the Royai University of Ireland. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_——-— 
Aten (G. C.), Tales from Tennyson, cr 8VO ....066 ecccccee eeccees (Constable) 3/6 
Parrett (Frank), Breaking the Shackles, cr 8VO......+seeeeee+e+e(Macqueen) 6/0 
Parry (J. D.). The Acrobat ; or, Mademoiselle Blanche, cr 8vo ........ (Lane) 6,0 
Barry (W.), Arden Massiter, cr 8vo ... wee (Unwin) 6/0 
Rowen (Hon. W. E.), The Dates of the Pastoral Epistles, cr 8vo......(Nisbet) 2/6 
Burgin (@. B.), The Tiger’s Claw, Cr 8VO.....++seeesereeeessceeece ..(Pearson) 6/0 
Carroder (C. H.), Love’s Guerdon: a Romance, cr 8vo..........(F. V. White) 6/0 


Cheadle (W.), Occasional Lectureson the Practice of Medicine (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Chrystal (G.), Algebra: an Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes of 


Secondary Schools, Part II, 8¥O ......ceeerecee ervcecccccoccccoccs( BIMCK) 19/6 
Crampton (G.), A Story of an Estancia, Cr 8VO .....e-sseeecececeeees Unwin) 3/6 
Cunningham (J. T.), Sexual Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom, 8vo ..(Black) 12/6 
De Coubertin (Baron), France since 1814, cr 8VO .......... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by S. Lee, Vol. LXII.. imp 

BID cae cus cv isl or berwe Ver eteNe dw eestcdeedens ccesteucdaue (Smith & Elder) 15/0 
Dollar (J. A. W.), Surgical Operating Table for the Horse, 4to ....(Simpkin) 2/6 
Dowson (Ernest), Decorations: In Verse and Prose, cr 8vu....... (Smithers) 6/0 
Doyle (A. C.), The Green Flag, and other Stories of War and Sport, 

BRON cicdagucecnasqacuucexeuas gains dad eanenadaneneder’ : (Smith & Elder) 6/0 


Enevclopeedia Medica, Vol. III., Diphtherla to Food, imp 8vo ....(Churchill) 20/0 
Ethics and Religion: a Collection of Essays by Sir Jolin Seeley and others, 
Repubaae suka da aamecea dae eae 4 eauttalaa se aahede odeaese en (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
.... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Yorman (H. B.), The Books of William Morris Described, 8vo ....(Hollings) 10/6 















dant (F. J.), Mock Nurses of the Latest Fashion, A.D. 1900, cr 8vo (Bailliére) 8/0 
Gilpin (W. B.), Love, Sport, and a Double Event, er 8vo ..(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Goodyear (W. H.), The Renaissance and Modern Art, cr 8vo.... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Grier (S. C.), The Kings of the East, er 8vo......... sasenanae (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Hardwick (F. W.), Colliery Handbook, 8vo rrr errr (Simpkin) 7/6 
Hayes (F. W.), A Kent Squire, cr 8v0........-.ceeee ° -.(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Hight (G. A.), An Essay on Mental Culture, cr Sv0.....cccceeecccccees (Dent) 3/6 
lolland (H. Scott), Things New and Old, cr 8vO ........e0e00. (Freemantle) 3/6 
\nsen (H.), When the Dead Awaken: a Dramatic Epilogue in Three Acts, 
OG cchcadaisisaccodsccdes kecpeadisaudeas as edeaniasne cadence Heinemann) 3/6 
Ingle (H. and H.), The Chemistry of Fire and Vire Prevention, cr 8vo (Spon) 9/0 
Ingram (J. K.), Outlines of the History of Religion,cr 8vo ..........(Black) 3/6 
Jenkins (H. D.), ‘’he Lights and Tides of the World, 4to ... seeee(Imray) 8/0 
ank (E. R.), A Treatise on Zoology, Part III.,8V0 ......cecceee Black) 15/0 
|ucas (St. John), The Last Arcadian, and other Papers, cr 8vo....(Smithers) 2/6 
Maclay (E.S.), A History of American Privateers, 8v0......... ooee.(S. Low) 12/6 
Mathers (Helen), Becky, Cr 8VO ..cccccccsccccccccccccccses eeeeeee(Pearson) 6/0 
Montenegro (J. V.), Bubonic Plague : its Course and Symptoms, 8vo(Baillicre) 3/6 
Phelps (S.), His "Prentice Hand, Cr 8V0.......c.scccsccccccvcccece (J. Long) 6/0 
FIGMARAUL CHO), ALL BOO, CP UO: von scinccnccciesséscsceseecess (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Pullan (L.), The History of the Book of Common Prayer, er 8vo (Longmans) 5/0 
~mith (D, E.), The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, cr 8yo (Macmillan) 4/6 
SMUGE (We Heh DIDRGNOPER BVO 5 oc 50s vaca nsccicctecdasrccevscescoes (Bailliére) 5/0 
Smyth (H. W.), Greek Melic Poets. 12mo (Macmillan) 7/6 
homas (Bertha), The Son of the House, cr 8VO .......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Veguelin (H. W.), Carnations and Picotees, cr 8VO .......seceeee --(Newnes) 3/6 
Wilkins (M. E.), The Love of Parson Lord, and other Stories,cr 8vo(Harper) 6/0 
Wilkinson (Spenser), Lessons of the War, cr 8VO ........sseesee .(Constable) 2/6 








“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 


Decorative 
Furnishing, 
Seauti~ul and Inexpensive 
Parrenss Post-ragr, 


“LIBERTY” 


In Original & Exelusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
TAPESTRIES | SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
VELVETS |\PLUSHES 'MUSLINS 'GOSSAMERS. 
Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





eally made an interesting study of the | 


and Co., 6s.), though it appears in ; 


ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing | 


| Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
| COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
| 104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


‘ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chai 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. | Francis Alfred Lu 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lus 
Il’, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Lichard Hoare, Esq. 








1 .E 
Right Hon. Lord Ss 
Lieut.-Colonel P. Ande Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., CB. 


tebbing 


AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. { Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | C.L. Nichols, Esq., £.C.4. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Pr 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies iss 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


emiuin, and 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,aud Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


65 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED ........ ++++0+£430,000,000. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
| “THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
ROYAL | toher at 7.20a.mn,,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
COCOA. 








| BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
| office of Marshal, lmperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
| twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
| schkoff."—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

| Str ANDREW CLARKRE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
| patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 





DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can af once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses, See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Ldition, price 1s. ; 
or consult, free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 


Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair ; bottles 3/6, 7,-, 10/6. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO ‘°° 5 ontitvice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2 9. 


Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues 


Contain Hundreds of Photographie Illustrations, of 
the Latest Productions in 


STRAINED 


VISION. 











Important 





Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 
Marked in Plain Figurez, ata 


about to | Minimum Profit for Cash. 








to those | 








OS L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





and substantial progress that has 
never ceased to distinguish HAMPTON and SONS’ busi- 
ness has been the result of their rigid adherence to these 

4 principles, and they have pleasure in inviting those who 

) are about to Furnish to compare the values they offer 
with the best obtainable elsewhere. 


The record of steady 


Furnish. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 





Ld, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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i aie OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
ASNBURNE Hovseé, VICTORIA Park. 
Warden - Miss H, M. STEPHEN. Fees. 56 to 60 guineas the Session,—For Pro- 
spectuses apply to Warden. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £33 for three years, and at least ONE BURSARY 
ot £15 renewable for two additional years, will be AWARDED for NEXT 
SESSION. Candidates must present themselves at the examination for Entrance 
scholarships at the Owens College in May.—For further particulars apply to THE 
WARDEN, 


—7 


DGBAST N 
"” Boarding House—ST, ALBANS: AM TOR  GuAM. 





THE LORD BIS a wr 
° read Mistress : sane. 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WIL r 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. " LIAM RAN DLE, PCA, 





(JOLCHESTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this Schoo). 
4 New Scheme, dated May 19th, 1899, has been approved by her Majesty in 
Council. 

The Scheme provides that the Head-Master shall be a graduate of some Unt- 
versity in the United Kingdom anda member of the Church of England, but he 
need not be in Holy Orders, j 

The gentleman appointed will be required to take up the duties oh com- 
mencement of the Michaelmas Term. : 

Further particulars may be obtained at my Office. 

Each application for the appointment, with not exceeding three recent testi- 
monials, must be under cover, endorsed “‘ Head-Master,” and be delivered at my 
Office by not later than APRIL 21st nest. 

Dated March 20th, 1900. H. C. WANKLYN, 

Clerk to the Governors. 








Municipal Offices, Colchester. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION for TEN JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value 


ot Fifteen Guineas, covering the amount of the School fees for the Upper School, 
will be HELD at the SCHOOL, CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C., on JUNE 12th, 
14th, and 15th. Cxndidates must be under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1900. In 
the présent year six of these Scholarships will be open in the first instance to boys 
already in the School. Of the rest, ONE SCHOLARSHIP will be open only to 
SONS of CLERGYMEN. : 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of Twelve Guineas for two 
years, covering the School fees for the Lower School, is OPEN to BOYS under 
12 years of age at each of the ordinary Entrance Examinations which will be 
HELD in the present year on APRIL lith, JULY 18th, and DECEMBER 12th. 

for further particulars, apply to the SCHOO], SECRETARY, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, E.C, 


Y LIFTON, BRISTOL. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, : 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


B ATH COLLEGE, near BATH. 
Head-Master—The Rey. W. YORKE FAUSSE'T, M.A. 

Public-school training at moderate cost. High situation. Large airy buildings 
and grounds. Chapel, gymnasium, chemical laboratory, swimming bath, cadet 
corps. Successes, 1898-9 :—Six Open Scholarships. Woolwich (direct) four places 
(including 15th, 58th, 113th). Navy—7th Cadetship. 

As to entrance exhibitions and prospectus, apply to THE BURSAR, Bath 
College. 

T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. . 


EPTON SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
FIVE, varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED FOR on 
JULY 3rd to $th.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 

















OODARD SCHOOLS FOR QIRLy 
On * Les nwt Public Boarding Schools 8, 
GOVERNORS:—-THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF prvs 
ones dada roo’ WARDEN :— 8 OF DENsTONE 
Miss F. L. AM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 
Oxford University Diploma 4 | a tg 
Founded to oe sone Se at moderate cost to daughters Of pro 
fessional men and others. Pupils prepared for special ofesslong w J 
Healthy situations. alld _— ea Te deaired, 
(1) 5. Anne's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice 
Terms, £40 a year. ‘ 
(2) 5. Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen 
Terms, £23 a year. ; 
(3) 8. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales, Head-Mistress, Misg Welchman 
MISTRESS, or LADY WARD! 
Apply to HEAD-MIS 33,or LA WARDEN, S. Anne's 0 
Rugeley, Staffs. aia Bromley, 
pence rama 2 ae ————— 
yINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes. for ARMY, NAVY 
INDIAN POLICE, &¢., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Sticceasey 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. v3 GALPIN, M.A. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation:—Madlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to CUMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Cornfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Pees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil:: 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Loulsa, 
ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy, 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping. 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addreg, 
G..K. OLIVIER, -M.A., The Tower House, Dorking, Rabe 


ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS wil 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July ist. Examination tn 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house,. class-rooms, and playing. 
tields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools, Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School; 

or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 
SCHOOL 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss BE. M 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 























ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
Miss DRYDEN and Mademolselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


. 7 al - 7 + JAT 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLIIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. J.xperienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.--Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 

(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
. N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOI.S only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys pissed into Public Schools 
aw. London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. KRAMPTON STALLARD 
.A. Oxon. 


LACK FOREST, GERMANY. — COMFORTABLE 
CHALET, dry and seasoned, FULLY FURNIS.HED, in exquisite situation 
amongst pines, by mountain lake. Altitude, about 3,000ft. Water supply pure 
ani abundant ; picturesque views from every window. Hot and cold water to 
three flats ; plunge and shower baths. Excellent ‘bedding; use of linen, cutlery, 
silver, plano, and beat; good cook. Reduced rent first part of summer.—For full 
particulars, references, and photographs (interior aad exterior), apply ‘* R.,” 
Wiodward, Dawlish, Devon. 


LA2 Y SECRETARY (Shorthand Typist), engaged with 
Harley Street doctor 9—11 a.m., DESIRES SECRETARIAL WORK other 
hours. Highest references.—Address, Miss ALCOCK, 38 Baker Street, W. 


( a 
QECRETARY WANTED for the ROYAL GLASGOW 
b\.) INSTITUTE of the FINE ARTS. The COUNCIL are PREPARED to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for this POST, VACANT through the death of Mr. 
Robert Walker. It will be the duty of the Secretary to manage the property of 
the Lnstitute and do everything to increase the public interest in the Exhibitions 
held annually, which are well known in the Art World. He will also require 
to possess artistic and literary qualifications and devote his time entirely to the 
ijuterests of the Institute. Salary to start, £300 per annum. Applications to be 
sent in not later than APRIL Sth, to CHAIRMAN of COUNCIL, 175 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. 

IHE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS 
AND ENGRAVERS. 
THE GALLERY, 54 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION (including some Works of Ostade) NOW OPEN, from 

10 to 6. Admission, 1s. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Secretary. 


LECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT FOR SALE (in con- 


sequence of obtaining current from local authority).—Consists of 4 h.p. 
(nominal) Crossley Otto Gas Engine, tube ignition, compiete in every detaili; 
100 volt, 70 ampere, shunt wound dynamo, voltmeter, ammeter, switches, auto- 
matic cut-out, &c. ; battery of 28“ E.P.S..” K type, storage cells, used as a steadier 
and standby. The whole in excellent working order. Can be seen any day at 
beh pe pe Free Library (77 High Street).—Tenders to be. delivered to 
LIBRARIAN on April 4th, The plant to be removed within fourteen days from 





























acceptance of tender, 





T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extreinely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. © Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Ageot 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs, HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT for 
SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL STUDY and PHILANTHROPIC WORK 
Terms for resident students and workers, £50 for annum or £1 per week 
President, Mrs. BEALE, Lady Mayoress. Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY, The 
Women’s Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling, 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambri 
References; Mise H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, 
Bishop of Southampton. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 'A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
rood Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
xford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clow, 
Hereford. 


XETER SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, APRIL Sth and 6th. Great advantages offered for Unt 

versity education owing to large endowment of leaving exhibitions,—Apply t 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—Over 600 
boys (gentlemen's sons) have been educated. Terms 30 gulneas per 
annum. Diet, sports, teaching, &¢., on the level of far more expensive schools. 
Vicar a Warden. Graduate Masters. Reference to Parents.—Address, Rev. Dr. 
JAMES. 


URHAM SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION _ for FIVE 

or MORE KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four yeas) 

BEGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for further information 
to the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE KNYV ETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathemat 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PU eng 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Co! 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives § 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL_ FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing: ~ 
Head-Mistress, E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; a 
Mistress, Miss L, E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. — aie 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 
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OE 
co 
ovAL AGRICULTURAL LLEGE, 


R Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Ag' P 


ATRON— 
HRH. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G 
UKE of MOND an , K.G. 
» nit a aed OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
dolonel Si NIGEL KINGSCOTE, KCB. (Vice-Chairman), 


The Rev. JOHN B. MCLELLAN, MLA. 
ber of Surveyors’ ay late Fellow of Trinity College, 
cot Ge courses of nt action Bebolarehips, Diplomea Gold 
inde te ne SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 92nd. 


——7 HALL Cl LD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
1 he HALL, Coe N.W. ; 
Built for a School. 


Hon. Mem! 





Prineipals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


syound } ery home comfort and care. Marke! stievrs: in 
Large layer ng, and ‘Duiversity examinations. Reductions wade for 
1 military officers. 
the danger Cty pichard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus oD application. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—First-Grade 

Public School with moderate fees. An Open Scholarship and Exhibition 

ed last year at the Universities. Three Boarding Houses; excellent grounds 

(34 acres) and Buildings. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MAY.—For 
[Justrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

“a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for es, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

ADLEY One varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 

COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 

tion will be offered in the first’ instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 

JONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
{\ modern boarding arrangements. Exce:fent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident ¢taff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


\fISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
JI School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


TION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anrious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them.for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
uoderate—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 5th, 6th and 7th. 
~TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annum, tenable 
for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. ‘ 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin, Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
ee te for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
fay antag Seven vacancies for private pupils.-Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
lead-Master. 


QEARIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
) LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance, Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
isknown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principa!, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCS. 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next. 
Por particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGH TERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

Eagle and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
be sea, Physical cniture a special featare under a trained Resident Mistress. 


QGity O F NO VTING HAM. 
ats pe BATION of NOT TINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEPT LOANS 
bash Particulars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Not- 


SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 





















































| 30 gs. (including Four for Army and 


T HE LEY S5§ 8CHOOlL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


(FOR WOMEN 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years; 

One Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for 3 years ; 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 8 years. 

These Scholarships will be awarded on the Results of an EXAMINATION to ba 
HELD in the COLLEGE on JUNE 26th and 27th. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
and Sclence. Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher 
Education. 

Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

Prospectus and all particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE BERKS.— 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs., ONE EXHIBITION of 50 gs., SIX of 

g Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 


Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1900. 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13. ~ 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 
COLLEGE, 


RADFIELD BERKS.— 
NAVY OLASS. 


BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
Cadetships :—8th, 26th, 38th, 42nd, 50th, 58rd, 62nd, 63rd. 
GIRLS, 


l EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
LIMITED. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1900. - 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the. Leamington High School and in 
London on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and !HURSDAY, June 26th, 27th, and 
28th, when Three Scholarships, £30, £20, and £20, tenable by Boarders only, will 
be offered for competition. 

For further information, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SOHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 12th and 13th, 1900, 
Apply to the Rev. C. OC. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master. 


T. MICHAEL'S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN. 

In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


A HWHie §F 8S C HOO L 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£85 and £20) ON APRIL 8rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study ts arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three are a as Assistant ao in the 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
ppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 


MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be HELD at the Schoo! on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 
OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (House) of 
£20, tenable for three vears and open to boys under fifteen.—Further particulars 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 
UNDLE SOHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 3rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys jotning the Army or Navy 
class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 

FOR in JUNE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 24th.—Further particulars trom the 
HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 
AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 and £20) 
will be HELD on MARCH 27th and 28th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O-OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 
EWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &e—ALL KINDS of 


COPYING and MANIFOLDING qutckly and carefully executed in best 
style. Authors’ MSS. from 10d, per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor aud 
other literary persons. (Established 1893.)—-Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 
Balham, §.W. 


rNYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. -~ MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 
Experts iu Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS,~The 


SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
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Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroud.—A Statement of Requirements sbould be sent to the Manager, 





The Guildbal), Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 


R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Latcaster Place, Strand, London, W,C, 
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ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 


from 6 to 13 years. 1 
for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 


Flaying-Fields and facilities 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 
mmO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
TF\HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
7 RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to The SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at 1land7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 

families and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, 

COMPANIONS. PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis on receipt of 
requirements.—141 Regent Street, W. 


MILLAIS’S 


6 
‘BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 


tions. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”"—Daily News. 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 


























TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exch f books at the houses Pe 
ot Bebeccersy tron TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 


per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


—$___ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC Cop 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCES 


The Company's current Publications include the Sollawing ;- 


ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY, DRESDEN. \\ 


of Reproductions of the best known Masterpieces in this renowned 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


Works of the British and Foreign Schools. 


PAINTERS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL 
important Works exhibited at the Guildhall, London, in 1898 
hitherto reproduced. : » Many not 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONE ; 
D.G. ROSSETTI. A large nae of ce a8 RA 


including numerous Examples recently exhibited at the New Gallery pisten, 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. Facsinij j 
: simile Copies f 
the Series now on Exhibition in the Depart atom 
the British Museum. Pertinent of Prints and Drawing of 
Prospectuses of each Issue post-free. A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED 1 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 


——————————= 
SOUND INVESTMENTs. 

Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN. 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION. 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 

or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised oy 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND Soip. 
—VAN OSS and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street 
London, E.C. ‘ 
RSs and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
4 _or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY,  1900—Full 


illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian High 


ew Serieg 
Collection, 


The Chief 
Copies of 

















lands, with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
post-free.—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. ‘ 








OF CHARGES FoR 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW NOVELS °” Yan 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and Others. | 


By CARYL J. BLUNT. 


“The story shows considerable literary ability. 
characters, and the tale is developed on original lines.”--Glasgow Herald. 


“We consider that such a manly and straightforward book cannot fail to do good.”—Lecds Mercury. 
enough to hold the reader throughout.’—Churchiroman. 
r stratum of society some thirty years ago. 






“Tt is obviously earnest, and is interestit 

* A well-conceived story of life in the uppe 
literary power.”—Chureh Bells. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


FATHER FOX. A Story of the Present Day. By Dororay | 


MARTIN. 


“ 4 well-written volume, which should find favour with Evangelical Protestant readers.” 


“ The story is well-written, and is likely to be useful.”—Liglis?, Churchman. 


In crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LADY ISABEL. A Tale of Social Life in the Olden 


Time. By A. HAMMOND. 


* Tho tale is well constructed and well told, and ite pictures of life in feudal times are vivid and realistic.” 


* The book is written in a bright and pleasing style, and the author might well venture on a more elaborate 


work dealing with the same period.” — Western Morning News. 





| 

j | 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. | 
| 


‘The author has collected an interesting assembly of | 





TWELVE GUINEAS, 
--£1010 6 

550 
> 


OUTSIDE PAGE, 
PAROS; sases00 
Half-Page ..... 






Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column 519 4 
Half-Column... 11 0 
| Quarter-Column . 017 6 
“ COMPANIES. 
‘he i or possesses 
Se rae pene OiiteidenPage. «csccceeccoeccie £1414 0 
ES ee eee 1213 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 

width), 5s.; and. 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing or an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


—Hampstcad Enpress. Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
| 14s. per inch. 
; Broad column following * Publications of the Week,” 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according 19 space. 
Terms: net. 


' 
| 


—Scotsman. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





LONDON 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 


ERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hou. W. E. H. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court- 
dnev Gedge, Eseq., M.P., Sir R. Giffen, K.0.B., F.R.S 


hope, Esq.. C.B., Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., § 


| Including postage to any Yearly. aif 
partef the United King- mearly. — terlly. 
3 GOM 1. ss os es of &l 6..0145.. 078 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S8.W. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M-P.: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; | 
H LECKY, M.P., D.C.L 


Quate 


Vet 






' Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 

.C.L. China, &c. oo 08 oe 119 

ROSEBERY, K.G.; 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 568 


Ydmund Gosse, Esq.. LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq. Sir C. P. Mbert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Strand) payable to “* John Baker.’ 
vennedy, C.B.. K.C.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq.. | 0 E a. 


rank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Usq., | 


sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in | 74 70R, and Communications upon matters 


various Languages. Subscription, $5 a year; Life i ag Seg to age. 
ing-room open from Ten 

E, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


Volumes are allowed to Comer. and Ten to Town Members. 
to Half-past Six, OATALOG 


Members, 16s, 





Fifteen | o¢ business, should Not be addressed to the 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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IRCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


By ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

g, _« Will not disappoint expectations....An excellent book.” 
—, a" dt bere " not a weak incident nor an ill-drawn character 
inthe book.” ‘an.—*If ‘The Old Dominion’ had not previously attracted 
ester Guardian.—* If ‘The jomi: tp y ¢ 

econo new story must have assured her reputation. ree 
as “So exact in historical colour, so rich in glowing imagination and stirring 
—— so full of pictorial charm and poetic description, so charged with 
pe ne ; and tender melancholy was * The Old Dominion,’ that it was with lively 
encicipations that I turned to ‘By Order of the Company,’ and I find no 
j isappointment.” 
justification This admirable story is in every respect equal to the author's 
.. work ‘The Old Dominion.’....We are sure every reader of her new book 


i ta brilliant success.” 
Mi Prey Order of the Company’ has more than fulfilled the promise of 


the Old Dominion’....A tale of ingenious exciting adventure, at once catching 
the attention and holding it from first to last.” e 
Morning Leader.—“ A romance of very high quality. 
Publisher's Circular.—* Will hold the reader enthralled from first page to lust.” 
sphere-—* There is not a dull page in the book.” 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 


may be obtained at all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 
101,000 Copies sold in England and Ameriea within three weeks. 


JANICE MEREDITH. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


SUNNINGWELL. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s. 
MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR: 


Being a Comment from Week to Week to the Relief 
of Ladysmith. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“ARMY ADMINISTRATION: 


A Business View. By “CENTURION,” 1s, 




















2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


NEW BOOKS. 








THE OHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get them 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE, 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not in Stock collected 
from the Publishers three or four times daily, thus ensuring very prompt 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted to fold in 
cloth pocket-case, All sheets in stock. Key Map free on application. 


REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in the 1s. discount 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted). 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER AND NEWSAGENT, 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
(Bankers—Lonudon and County Bank, Head Office.) 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique én providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 months 








BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
i) 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entireiy Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


In Three Parts. ParT III. NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 
HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


at mas “yp yo hg M.A., Author of “Correggio.” A Complete Account 
rt 0 é Italian Revival, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artist 
and their Work. , of oe ot A 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CAREER OF A COLONIAL STATESMAN. 
AN IMPORTANT WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN 


NEARLY READY.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits 
and + Maps, 28s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Si? JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, cute, 


First Premier of the Cape Colony, 
Comprising a History of Representative Institutions and Re- 
sponsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s 
Confederation Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissioner- 
ship of South Africa, 
By P. A. MOLTENO, 


AUTHOR OF “A FEDERAL SOUTH AFRICA.” 


NEW VOLUME by CONAN DOYLE 


On MARCH 27TH.—With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s, 


THE GREEN FLAG; 


And other Stories of War and Sport. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” a 


NEAR COMPLETION OF THE 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


PUBLICATION OF 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE 
| * Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”—TYMEs, 
On MARCH 26TH.—Royal Syo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s. net. 


VOL, LXII. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
**The magnum opus of our generation.”—TRoTH. 


VOL. LXII. (WORDSWORTH—ZULEISTAN), COMPLETING THE 
WORK, WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 26th. 

NOTL.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 

Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


Ou MARCH 26TH.—With a Portrait of Anne Brouté, a Facsimile of the Title-page 
of the First Edition and 6 Full-Page Dlustrations, large crown vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 
VoL. VL—THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE Bronreé. With a Preface by Mrs. HUsNPHRY WARD. 
GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Uumphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never 
before have the Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 
alike from one another and from others of their craft.” 
* * Vou. VIIL—THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
by Mrs. GASKELL, with an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
completing the edition, will be published on April 26th. 
Prospectus of the Edition on application. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BRIDE ELECT.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown Svo, és. 


SPECTATOR.—“Mr. Douglas shows a distinct 
N E Ni Oo gift for the handling of the uncanny. If the reader 
& embarks on ‘Nemo’ under proper conditions it 
By THEO. DOUGLAS, should certainly ‘gar him grue.’” 
Author of “ A Bride Elect,” PALL MALL GAZLT TE.—* Altogether a siory 
“Tras: aM PEO f that makes one hasten back to it as soon us possible, 
Iras: a} ystery, arcot it it has, by chance, to be temporarily put down, and 
Dimscaur,” &c, that one is sorry to have finished.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price ONE sHiLLING. 





CONTENTS. 


The Souls of the Slain. By Thomas | Ina Barren and Dry Land. By H. 
Hardy. } Sharp. s 

th African Reminiscences.--IV-| 9n Fads. By Lavy Grove. : 
Soules Settlers. By Sir John Robin-; An Account of his Stewardship. 
son, K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. | Mr pA oa L. oe eal 
Mistake in War. , By lueut.-Col. F.N.) athletics and Health. By W. 

a ree Beach Thomas. 

The Chapter’s Doom, By Bernard | Conferences on Books and Men.~ 
Capes. } XII. By Urbanus Sylvan. 
Colonial Memories.—V. By Lady |The Isle of Unrest. Chaps. 10-12. 
Broome. { By Henry Seton Merriman. 








London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST DICTIONARY. 





THE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of “ The Imperial Dictionary.” 


NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES. 


Feap. tto 864 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(leo. in half-persian, 5s. 6d. ; half-moroceo, 7s, 6d. 





ANNANDALE'’S CONCISE DICTIONARY hos, since its firet 
publication, held a pre-eminent place among One-Volume 
Fnglish Dictionaries. It is now issued, in an extended form, at so low 
a price as to bring it within the reach of everybody. 

The CONCISE DICTIONARY contains more printed matter 
than any Dictionary of similar price. 

4 computation shows that the matter in this Dictionary comprises 1,755,000 
words, while that in a rival Dictionary is only 1,000,000 words. 

The General Vocabulary is very ample. All important modern 
terms pertaining to Science, Technology, and the Arts are clearly 
and accurately explained. 

The Definitions and Explanations are exceptionally full and 
detailed, giving so much information that this Dictionary may justly claim the 
character of a Concise Cyclopedia. 

The Etymology shows results obtained by the most recent investigators, 
and the correct pronunciation of the words is given on an exceedingly 
rimple system. 

The Appendices comprise full Pronouncing Lists of— 

Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Names. 

Modern Geographical Names. 

Modern Biographical Names. 

ALSO 

Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, &. 

Alphabetical List of prominent English Writers, with Dates of Birth and 
Death. 

Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and 
Modern Languages, met with in Current English. 

Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and Printing. 

Forms of Address in Ceremonious Communications with Persons of Title 
and Official Position. 

Principal Moneys of the World, and their Equivalents in English 
Currency. 





of the Press. 


“The Concise Dictionary’ stands first— 
and by a long interval—among all the one- 
volame English Dictionaries.”"—Academy. 


“Tn clearness of type, in size, shape, and 
arrangement, the volume leaves nothing 
to be desired. Till Dr. Murray’s great 
work is completed, it is not likeiy to be 
superseded.” —Journal of Education. 


Some Opinions 


“We can heartily recommend this neat and 
handy volume to all who want acopious and 
trustworthy English Dictionary of reason- 
able dimensions.’ —Athenzum. 

“‘ Stands towards other dictionaries of the 
smaller character in the relation of the 
‘Imperial’ to riva] lexicons—in other words 
it holds the ‘ premier’ place.—Spectator. 
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, ee 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, _,?er Dam 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent °™ Bote 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 

wine usually sold at much higher id 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers ,. 
it procures us in London and the 175 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivey: 
Paid to any Railway Mation, including one 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us ther 
told in Great Britain to equal them raga Cares 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 2 " 
dozen and upwards. : ee 
We regret the increased duty compels adtance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO 

WINE MERCHANTS, 4 

LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


WA 
EMPLOYERS LAA eiTy, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
y née 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000, 
61 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


T HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Fetablshed 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 


—_ 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout ths 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

Ww. E. CARBERY, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C 





IRE BECK BANK, 
UsTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs..-Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particular, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORIING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss TG ACKERAY. ee 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO, 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANT 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 










(by perwission) from the Cornhilt Ma; ost-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the WY, 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the > orig 3 
Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W. 
toward te 


to whom Subseriptions and Donations 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Ba 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bafley. 


Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall 
East, S.W. 
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wessrs, Bverett a Co.'s New Books 


00K OF THE MOMENT 

_THE BOOK OF THE MENT 
srtant Work issued for many years. 

and the moet ers, 00 Illustrations, in coloured 
pene r, Is. net ; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


HOOTING FOR 
SHARPS SPORT AND WAR. 


or of * ‘The Gun,” * The 

y EENER, Author of“ » Gun, 
asi W, eeder and How to Use It. &e. Wes 
Coxtatns :—The British a Nation of Sharpshooters 
i Rifle as a Means to Sport and Recreation— 
= et cat the Rifle—Preliminary Practice — How to 
ikea pe Seience in Rifle-Shooting ~Rifle Clubs 
bow to Form Them—Ranges and their Con- 
structions; &- a 4 
CAPTAIN AYES AMONG THE BOER PONIES « 
crown $ro, in Khaki Cloth, with Prontispiece, °-. 


HORSES IN 
— SOUTH AFRICA. 


3) . M. H. HAYES, 
on on. ee of the Horse.” 


Published this dar. 


Co rAINS “south African Farmers—Cape Horses 
onfontein -— Colesberg — Coaching Across the 
Ve “Food for Horses —Oat Hay-—Temper of 


% rg Method of 
) African Horses --South African M: 
tous Horsemanship in South Africa -Cape 
<o Sickness~ A Lady Riding Buckjumpers—tren, 
Joubert —Breaking in a Zebra—Majuba Hill; &c. 
Catalogues post-free. 


London: R. A. EVERETT and CO., 
ssEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NOW READY, No. 2, New Serles. 
MARCH Nov., Is. Ou. net. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Bi-Monthly. Yearly. Subscriptions, post-free from the 
Publishers, or any Bookseller, $s. 6d. 
The following are taken from the Contents of the 
March Number :— 
Cheyne aud Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica. By 
inc Salmond.—Caird’s Fundamental Ideas of 
ty. By Professor James Tverach, D.D.--- 
uth’s the Origin of the “ Origina] Hebrew” 
¢ astieus. By Professor 8. Shechter M.A.— 
Porner’s Grundriss der Dogmengeschichte. By Rev. 
James Lindsay, D.D.—Candlish’s The Christian Salva- 
», By Rev, James Stalker, D.D.—Tiele’s Geschichte 
gion im Altertum bis auf Alexander den 
( Vol. II. By Rev. J. Hope Moulton, M.A.— 
Lipsius’Glauben und Wissen. By Rev. Professor J. 3. 
Charles's Critical History of the Doctrine of 
ire Life in Judaism and Christianity. By 
wcipal Salmond. This Number also comprises a 
number of other Critical Notices and Reviews, and 
|so a list of Select Literature. 
LLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Gar Loudon;. 20 South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh ; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 

































To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than the 
first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January andJuly. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 cach. 


The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Mestrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass.. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS, 
BRENTANO'S, Union Square, New York, 
USA. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SvUBSCRIPTION NEWs 
Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and 77 
Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANY'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. W1Lson Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEpé6rt, 
Cair )and Port Said ; GORDON AND Gortcu, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West 
Austratic;  PRIcToR AND ComPany, 
Dunedin; Sieson and WILLIAMS, Christ- 
churei ; H. BAILLIE anD Company, Wel- 
lington, V.Z.; RB. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
W. C. Riesy, Adelaide 3; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 











MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
PART II. NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. 


With numerous Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 
In Fortnightly Parts of 40pp. each. Crown 4to, Is. cach Part. 

Messrs. METHUEN have mucli pleasure in announcing that they are issuing a MILITARY HISTORY of 
the PRESENT CAMPAIGN in SOUTH AFRICA, which shall supply the Public with a Connected and 
Ihnnpartial Account of the Stirrlng Events of the Goer War. 

This important Work, written by a Military Expert, is based on Official Despatches and Authentic Matter: 
it is printed in large and readable type, and it is admirably equipped with Maps and Plans, Portraits, and 
excellent Elustrations. It is au engrossing, accurate, and indispensable Narrative. 





THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. 
Edited by C. G. Crump, M.A, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Methuen's Standard Library. 
This Edition is the only one which contains the complete book as originally published. It contains a long 
Introduction and many Footnotes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E. Mare, 


F.R.S.. Fellow ef St. John’s College. Cambridge. Illustrated, crown Svo, 63, 
An elementary treatise ou geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward forms. It is for the use 
of students of physical geography and geology, and will also be highly interesting to the general reader. 
“4 fascinating book, a real fairy tale, which tells the story of the making of the scenery of to-day. The 
diagrams are excellent and the photographs extremely good.”—Pal! Mal) Gusette. 


THE BOER STATES. A History and Description of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free Siate. By A. H. Keane. M.A. With Map, cr. Svo, és, 
“4 work of cleur aims and thorough execution.” Academy. 
“4 compact aud very trustworthy account of the Boers and their surroundings.”— Morning Post. 
EVOLUTION. By F. B. JEvoys, Litt.D., Principal of Hattielil 


Hall, Durham. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [The Churchman's Library. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. ByE. B. 
MIcHELL. With 3 Photogravures by G. E. Lodge and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

A Complete Description of the Hawks, Fulcons, and Eagles used in ancient and modern times, with 

directions for their training and treatment. It is not only a historical account, but a complete practical guide. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. — Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by JoHN BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. Demy Svo. 15s. net. 


This Edition contains parallel passages from the Eudemian Ethics, printed under the text, and there is a fall 
commentary, the main object of which is to interpret difficulties in the light of Aristotle's own rules. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atreep, Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes. by H. C. BEECHING, M.A, Pott 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. [ The Little Library. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


PHILIPPIANS. Explained by C. RB. D. Bices, B.D. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. | The Churchman’s Bible, 


SEVEN NEW NOVELS. 
THE PLUNDERERS. By Moruzy Roserts, Author of “The 


Colossus,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRISTALLA. By Esme Srvarr. 
CEASE FIRE! By J. Mactarsen Coppan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A stirring Story of the Boer War of 1881, including the Siege of Potchefstrom and the Defeat of Majuba. 


AN OCTAVE. By W. E. Norris.. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very perfect exposition of the self-restraint, the:perfect knowledge of society and its ways, the delicate 
sense of humour, which are the main characteristics of this very accomplished author.”—Country Life. 


7 . ’ 

MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer, Author of “ Josiah’s 
Wife.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ The heroine is rare and striking, but a thorough woman and altogether lovable, and the plot is brisk and 
well sustained.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 
“It isa Manx story, and a right able story. The atmosphere is excellent, the descriptive passages fine, and 
the story is one which will repay perusal.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
* 4 Manx novel which is at once sincere, poetical, and in the best sense true.”—Academy. 


MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. By Ricaarp Marsu, Author 


of “The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“While under their immediate influence the reader is conscious of nothing but thrilling excitement and 
curiosity.”—Glasyow Herald. 


THE STRONG GOD CIRCUMSTANCE. By Hexen Suiroy. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THE NOVELIST.—No. IX. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. By Mrs.0.F 


WILLIAMSON. Price Sixpence. 








GOLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 








ON MARCH 28TH WILL BE PUBLISHED, VOL, I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE 


ROMAN OCCUPATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
Demy Svo, with Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps, 15s. net. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE :—‘This volume is an attempt to 
examine the clements and forces which went to the making of the 
Scottish people, and to record the more important events which 
occurred between the Roman occupation and the death of Cardinal 
Beaton in 1546. I have done my best, within my limits, to include 
sketches of social life and manners from a very early period.......I 
have endeavoured to introduce as much as possible the clement of 
personal character and adventure, when duly vouched for by con- 
temporary chroniclers, or, what is better, by contemporary letters 
and documents. As is well known, many delightful anecdotes of 
Pitscottie, Hume of Godscroft, and other old authors must be 
abandoned, with the legends of Boece. But much more of actual 
and well-attested romance remains on evidence than can here find 


place.” 





NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
ON MARCH 29TH WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE KINGS OF THE EAST: 
A Romance of the Near Future. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 


Author of “Like Another Helen,” “An Uncrowned King,” “His Excellency’s 
English Governess,”’ “In Furthest Ind,” &c, 


Crown &vo. 6s. 


ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL, 


THIS DAY 15 PUBLISHED. 


THE RIGHTS OF ENGLAND IN 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By E. PR&TAVEL, D.J). of Geneva, late 
Pastor of the Swiss Church, Endell Street, Bloomsbury, Tiondon. ‘Translated 
by Rev. Canon ST. JOHN, D.D., Sub-Dean of Gloucester. Crown Syo, 64, 


SECOND IMPRESSION.--NOW READY. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


From a Foreign Point of View. Translated from the French of Epovarp 

NAVILLE, Geneva, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Crown 
vo, 6d. 

“A fair and unbiussed account of the events which led to the present war in 

South Africa. These words, coming from the pen of a foreigner, are especially 

valuable.”—Bookman. eee : 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—NOW READY. 


ANTRIM. By Motka O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt top,crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

“ Of fresh, artless, and poignant charm.”—Spectator. 

“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.... Will attain to the 
most enviable of all immortalities,and go down, not as printed pages, but trans- 
mitted from lip to lip.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. : 

“ Wisttul poems of the love of Ireland.”—Academy, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wace, Dean FaRRAR, 
Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MBYRICE, 
Professor MOULE, Chancellor SMITH, M. BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, 
Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J. T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction by the 
LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 
“A volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England....An admirable exposition of the fundamental principles of 
‘Church and Faith.’”—Datly Chronicle. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By 


Wit Am) Watr. With Maps, and Plan of Aberdeen in 1661 by Gordon of 
Ro vuiiemay. Being the New Volume of “The County Histories of Scotland.” 
Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0’ Ls 


ON MONDAY NEXT.—CHEAPER EDITION 
With 71 Portraits from Photographs, 
Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF GoL 
AND GOLFERS. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


With Contributions by Miss AMY PASCOE, H. H. HILTON 
J. H, TAYLOR, H. J. WHIGHAM, & Mesers, SULTON & Sos 





CONTENTS. 
CHAP. CHAP. 
I. HISTORICAL. VII. LADIES. 
By H. G. Hutchinson, By Amy Bennet Paseve, 
Il. GOLF AS A GAMF VIII. METHODS OF PLAY, 


- me. H. G. Hutchinson, 
. ICAL OLUB-MARIN 
By J. H. Taylor. NG, 


By H. H. Hilton. 
III. APPROACHING. 
By J. H. Taylor. JH 
IV. HOW TO PRACTISE. x. CL See BALLS. 
By H. G. Hutchinson. xLI viene’ oe 
Vy. A PORTRAIT GALLERY. * OF GREENS. AND UPKEEP 
By H. G. Hutchinson. By Messrs. Sutton and Som 
VI. GOLF IN THE UNITED STATES. of Reading, ” 
By H. J. Whigham. INDEX, 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL WARS AND UNDER THE coyoy 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. SHAW, Litt.D., Editor of the “Calenda: 
of Treasury Papers.” 2 vols. 8vo, 568, ‘ 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. 3, 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Jowett Lecturer in Greek History at Balthy 
College, Oxford. Part III. From the Peace of 445 B.C. to the Fall of the 
Thirty at Athens in 408 B.C. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. ” 


ISSUE FOR 1900 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER AND DIGEST. Being a Classified Register of Charities jn 
available in the Metropolis. With an Introduction by ©. 8. Locu, Secretar: 
to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 8YO, 48, 








THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. 

Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A, Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's, and the Rey. I. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


CONFIRMATION. By the Right Rer, 


A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. Crown Svo, is. (Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF 


COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, Fellow of St. John 
Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown vo, 5s, [On Monday nett. 


5) 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
APRIL. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. By L.B. Walford,, A Rustic ArGus. By M. E. Francs 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. (Cont.) (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
; LITERARY DoGMA. By Frank Ritchie 
TRE WOMEN OF THE SALONS. By|In THE NAME oF A WoMaN. Br 
&. G. Tallentyre. Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of 
I. Madame du Deffand. “ By Right of Sword,” “A Dash fora 
Throne,” &c. Chaps. 1-4. 
Krxa OvAF’S SworD. By Walter} AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Herries Pollock, Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 








£21 CRUISE. 


PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA (for 
ETNA), PALERMO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 
On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT” (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
April 11th. Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Full details — SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Day 
Hotel Accommodation. 








Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 


Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Peceen rial ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 











FOUNDED 1848. 





+e £87,000,000. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. «f « 
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vp. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 


By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, 
RED POTTAGE. &e. = yn 8vo, 6s. 


f 
mer” d original novel of the present season.” —Spectator. 


“The most exciting an 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. 


By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland. With 
Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
We have set forth enough to show that his volume is full = nee matter, 
‘ i 5 is sure to have many gratified readers.” 
poth anecdotic and descriptive. It yg ra 
“ a long life he has met many people worth remembering, and 
his ta the ceee and ,| his ‘ wanderings’ gives value and interest to a volume 
which is sure to be widely read.”—Daily News. ‘s 
“Its attraction, which is not small, lies largely in the charming sketches of men 
whom he has known....Not less attractive is the reg ae = the perplexed 
/ nning and truth-loving personality of the writer.” 
ieee ” . —Mancehester Guardian, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. 


FRANCIS P1Gov, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of 
Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Of the many books of reminiscences which have appeared during the past few 
years, few contain more pleasant reading than Dr. Pigou’s * Phases of My Life. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 


By A. T. QUILLER CoucH (“Q”), Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” &c, 1 vol. 
crown 8V0, 68. 

“Mr, Quiller Couch has done his work with great skill. He has turned the 
plays into capital storles. He has written them, in his own style, while at the 
same time reproducing in many passages, the language of ee. 

— 5 man, 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josepx 


R. FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
“An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply interesting book will obtain 
a wide circulation, and that its influence will penetrate even beyoud our 
shores."—St. James's Gazette. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 


on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.1 
{llustrated from Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove a mine of material ; 
to philosophers of the Buckle type a well of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it wil 
charm more than a work ot fiction.”—Dat!y Chronicle. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 





In white and gold, price One Shilling. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES 


BEING IMPRESSIONS IN RELIGIOUS 
ALLEGORY. 
By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH, 
Author of ‘A Short Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.’ 


*,* The attention of the bereaved in this time of war is respectful ii 
invited to the little sketch entitled “ The Gate of Life.” 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c, 
In 2 vols. Svo, 15s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The style is lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression..., 
The most readable political history of England yet written.” 


THE PRINCE: a Play. 


ALFRED JACK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ACADEMY.—“ To our mind it shows considerable achievement and great pro- 
mise, and deserves the careful attention of all serious students of poetry....We 
= honestly say that few recent books of poetry have interested us so much as 
Mr. Jack’s.’ 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILO- 


SOPHY : a Sketch of the History of Philosophy from the Close of the Re- 
naissance to our own Day. By Dr. HARALD HO6FFDING, Professor at tho 
University of Copenhagen. Translated from the German by B. E. MEYER. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net each vol. 
OUTLOOK.—* The student could wish for no juster or more dependable vade 
mecum.,” 


CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


By T. RicE Houmgs, Author of “ A History of the Indian Mutiny.” Witha 
Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 8vo, 21s. net. 

ATHEN ZUM.—“ The style is bright and even vivacious throughout....It will 
figure for many years to come as the most prominent and important discussion of 
the subject.” 

OUTLOOKE.—“ He adds to his other gifts that of spirited narrative.” 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


EURIPIDES. The ANDROMACHE. 


With an Introduction and Notes by A. R. F. Hysuop, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Harrow School. Feap. 8vo, 28, 6d. 


GREEK MELIC POETS. By Hezszrr 


WEIR SMYTH, Ph.D., Gottingen Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania. Feap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. On the Peace, 


Second Philippic, on the Chersonesus, and Third Philippic. Edited, 
with Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by JOHN EpwIN 
SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator 
in the University of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 


PHYSIOLOGY. By THoMAS H. HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN THE 


CHILD: its Growth and Healthin Education. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 
(Lond.), P.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Price 1s. CONTENTS For APRIL. 
1. ANTHONY'S FORTUNE. By Arthur) 4, FEEDING AN ARMY. 
Beckford. Chaps. 11-13. 5. OUR RUMMAGE SALE. 
2 Tan BATrLe or Trarauean.| © _— nity Son ia NEGRO. By 
From unpublished papers by Sir], mau Honren 
Humphrey Senhouse, R.N. 8. THE CAMPAIGN of Doval. By 
3. HEINE IN Panis. By W. Beach Captain Cairnes (Royal Irish Fusi- 
Thomas. liers). Chaps. 10-12. 








By Apo.paos 





























ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN has pleasure in annouiwing | 
that he is gust publishing, in his Green Cloth Library, 
‘vo new novels, ARDEN MASSITER: a 
Story of Modern Italian Political 
and Social Life, /y Dr. WILLIAM BARRY, 
Author of “The Two Standards,” dc.; and THE 
RHYMER: a Tale of Robert Burns 
and his Loves, 4, ALAN McAULAY. 7» 
be had at the Libraries and of all Booksellers. 68. each, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by thelr Branch House in London for filling, 
cnthe most favourable terms, orders for thelr own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES cent on 


application. 


OOKS WANTED.-~25s. each given. “ Bells and Pome- 
sA4  Sranates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Paris,” 1878; Jorrock’s “Jaunts,” 1843; 
Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moores “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook's “* Foxhunting,” 1826; 
pm Meredith's Poems, 1851; “New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1882; * Hawbuack 
; * 1847; “Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Clerical Life” 
(2 vois.), 1858 ; corpo “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted; list 
post-free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSH P, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 











THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, CONTENTS ror APRIL. 
1. CoRBAN. By Constance Swmith.| 6. THE BARNACLOCH BRANCH. 
Chaps. 1-3. 7. COMEDIES OF A CAMPAIGN. 
*. THE DEBT WE OWE TO FRANCE. &. THE KEYs or Duma. 
3. A Toy MARRIAGE. 9. EUGENIE DE GUSRIS 
1. PRINCESS LIEVEN AND HER FRIEND- | _“* eves ss a 
SHIPS. 10. FROM THE PERSLAN. 


}, A MEM SAHIB IN PLAGUE-STRICEEN | 11. THE FLOWER OF THE FLock. Bry 
BoMBAY. Part I. | W. E. Norris. Chaps. 13-16. : 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Ilinstrated. Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 
OLIVER CROMWELL.—VI. The Crisis of 1647, &c. 
By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, MP. 
THE GREATEST WONDER iN THE CHINESE WORLD: The Marvelous 
Bore of Hang-Chau. 3y ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORT. 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACES IN EGYPT. By R. TALBOT KELLY. 
FASHIONABLE PARIS. (“The Paris of To-day” Series.) 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE POWER-TOOL. 
By CHARLES BARNARD, 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Trice 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 
ALL THROUGH GRAVITATION. Story. By MARY V. WORSTELL. 
MR. SNAIL'’S DOWNFALL. Story. By ROBERT W. DUTTON. 
JERRY AND TOMMY, Story. By MRS. EDMUND GOSSE. 
ARE YOU GOING TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION + 
By MARGARET E. CALDWELL. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





MACMILLAN and 00O,, Limited, Londoa 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS 








BENNET BURLEIGH’S BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NOTICE. 


Owing to the great demand for Bennet Burlergh’s 
New Book, entitled THE NATAL 
CAMPAIGN, 7¢s publication has been 
postponed to Monday, March 26th. 7z%e 


price of the Volume will be Six Shillings, 
it will contarn thirteen Full-page Plates, 


three Folding Maps, and comprise 432 


pages. 
TO BE READY EARLY IN APRIL. 
CECIL RHODES’S SPEECHES. 


THE SPEECHES OF THE 
RIGHT HON. CECIL RHODES. 


1881-1899. 
Edited, with a full Account of his Political Work, 
By “VINDEX.” 
Containing a Map and Photogravure Portrait, demy Svo, 


NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. 
By BARON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 





NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


THE DIVINE ADVENTURE, 
IONA, BY SUNDOWN SHORES. 


Studies in the Spiritual History of the Gael. 
By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Author of “The Washer of the Ford,” “ The Mountain Lovers,” &¢. 
Crown Syvo, 6s. [In April. 





MR. TRAILL’S DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


THE NEW LUCIAN: being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead. By H.D. TRAILL, D.C.L. A New Edition, with New 
Dialogues added. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression, 
‘Che ACADEMY says :--“*The clean and shrewd and penetrating common-sense 
of this interesting book.” ; 
The GLOBE says :—“The volume is a conspienons testimony to Mr. Traiil’s 
scholarship, versatility, and critical acumen.” 
fhe DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“It would be difficult to find better prose 


writien in our day.’ 
LIFE IN FRANCE 


ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES, 


1875-1899. By M. BETIAM-EDWARDs. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Jhe TIMES says :—* Miss Betham-Edwards knows France well. She has had 
wian\ Freneb friends, and ehe has the literary gift which can first draw out 
prvsonality and then recreate it to the life on paper....Amother book to be read 
threugh.” 

(ho MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—“A pleasant and serviceable book; 
honest, shrewd, truthful, kind.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF MAURICE HEWLETI'S LATEST 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. és. 


LITERATURE says :~-“ The book indeed strikes a new note and reveals a new 


ona” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“ The best he (Maurice Hewlett) has ret done,” 
FOURTH EDITION. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING. By WILFRID J. LINEHAM, M.LMech.E., Head of the 

Fingineering Department at the Goldsmiths’ Company's Institute, New Cross, 

Fourth Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged, &vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


PHYSICS : Experimental and Theoretical. 


By R. H. JupeF. and partly from the French of H. Goss1y. 

Vel. I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, HEAT, and 
ACOUSTICS. With numérous Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises, 927 pp. 
demy &yvo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Also issued in parts, viz. :- 

Fart TI. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 3s. 6d. net, 

wFart IJ. HEAT. ‘s. 6d. net.—Part III, ACOUSTICS. 2s, 4d. net, 


THE NEW EDUCATION. 


WOODWORK : a ‘ext-Book of Manual In- 


struction, with Descriptive Lessons on Wood, Tools, and Benchwerk. By 
RICHARD WakE. With 269 Illustrations, many from Photographs, taken 
exclusively for this Work, demy &re, 10s. net. Algo itsued in 3 parts, each 
8s. €d. net. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL, Lig 
who ave the Owners of the Copyrioht of 
the Works of CHARLES DICKENS 
and of THOMAS CARLYLE, yay 
the only Publishers who can tissue Editions 
of their Writengs. 

el CATALOGUE containing full particulars 
of each Edition and Biographical Intyo. 
ductions can be had on application. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL EDITION, 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 vols. square crown 8yo0, price por vol., 6s. 


This Edition of Dickens's Works is the most complete and handsome that has 
yet been published. It contains many Stories and Sketches which have not 
appeared in any other collected edition of Dickens's Works, and is printed on 
special Paper trom New ‘Type, and bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The 
Original Illustrations, inseparably associated with Dickens's Writings by 
SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. BROWNE, CRUIKSHANK, WALKER, LANDSEER 
MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LURE 
FILDEs, are all printed from an unused set of Duplicate Plates in the possession 
of the Publishers, or from Plates re-engraved for this Edition. In some instaness 
where the Jliustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh ones have been drawn to 
take their place by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
HARRY FURNISS, F. H. TOWNSEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c., and ars 
reproduced in Photogravure. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, and 
a GLUNERAL EssAY ON THLE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, whieh 
appears in * KEPRINTED PIECES,” the last Volume. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


OTHER EDITIONS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


Jn 17 vols. large crown 8vo, maroon cloth, Original Illustrations, £4 85, 
Separate vols., 5s. each. 

THE CABINET EDITION. 
Tn 82 vols. small feap. 8vo, maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. Separate vols., 1s. 6d, 
In Sets, complete in cloth box, £2 10s, 

THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 
In 21 vols. crown 8yvo, blue cloth, Original Illustrations, £2 12s. 6d. Separate 
vols., 2s. 6d. each, 

THE SHILLING EDITION. 
In 21 vols. crown 8vo, red cloth, with a Frontispiece to each Volume, £1 1s, 
Separate vols., Is. each. Iy special binding, with gold top, net, 21s. the Set, 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE CENTENARY EDITION. 
Edited, with Introductions, by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
Tn 50 vols. square crown Syo, price 3s. 6d. per ¥ol. 

The Centenary Edition is the most complete edition of Carlyle’s Works yet 
issued, containing several Essays and Minor Writings never before published ina 
collected form. The Volumes are printed on light paper, and bound in dark blue 
cloth. The Iliustrations consist of upwards of 60 Photogravure and Steel Por- 
traits, the majority of which, including some of THOMAS CARLYLE, have never 
uppeared in any existing edition; Maps, and Plans. 


LIMITED LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


In 50 vols. square demy Svo, £15s. lds. net. The volumes are not sold separately. 
This Special Edition of the “Centenary” Carlyle is strictly limited to Three 
Hundred Copies, and is sold in Sets only. It is printed from the same type as the 
smaller Edition, but on large deckle-edged paper of superfine manufacture and 
espectally made for the purpose. The Volumes are handsomely bound in crimson 
buckram, with white and gilt label on back, and with the top edge gilt. The 
Edition contains numerous extra Portraits in addition to the steel and Photo- 
gravure Portraits, I!lustrations, Maps, and Plans which appesr in the email 
E:lition, all of which are Proofs on India Paper. A few Coples are still for sale 


PROSPECTUS POST-FROCE. 
OTHER EDITIONS. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. In 39 vols. square crown 810, blue cloth, £5 6% 
Separate vols., 3s. 6d. euch. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
In 34 vols. demy Svo, red cloth, £15 $3. Separate vols, %. and 7s, 6d. each. 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 
In 20 vols. demy 8vo, blue cloth, £2. Separate rols., 8. each. 
THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 20 vole. crown So, green cloth, £2 10s. Separate vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 





In 87 vols. small crown &vo, ro cloth, £1 lia. Separate vale. 12 each 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
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Londen : Printed by Love & Wyman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JonN BAER for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. i Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 24th, 1900. 
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